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OF ANIMAL POISONS. 


THE deleterious effects of poisonous substances on the 
human economy are one of those subjects of medical inquiry 
which not only deserve the greatest attention of the practition- 
er, but which, likewise, are highly interesting to the public at 


jarge- Whether they be introduced into the system by way of . 


the stomach and intestinal canal, or whether they be externally 
applied to the body, the effects produced by most of them are 
commonly immediate; and the accidents themselves to which 
they owe their origin, are frequently taking place under circum- 
stances, which preclude the possibility of calling for the season- 
able aid of the physician. Nature herself, has indeed, implant- 
ed in man a kind of instinctive knowledge of those vegetable 
and mineral substances, whose introduction into the system 
would prove hurtful to hea!th, by imparting to most of them a 
nauseous taste, and if we except a few plants whose very efflu- 
via are deleterious, the skin of man is by his clothing and by 
his habits so much sheltered against the immediate impressions 
of noxious substances, that there is, upon the whole, but little 
room to combat their effects. But animal poisons are perhaps, 
more than any other, avoided with the greatest difficulty, be- 
cause they are instruments of attack or of defence, of which 
" most living beings make use by an irresistible impulse of their 


instinct. Neither science nor precaution can in every instance 
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avert the danger with which we are threatened by them, and 
the prospect of a cure will depend, in many cases, on the imme- 
diate application of the requisite remedies —We hope, that 
these considerations will appear to our readers a sufficient apol- 
ory for introducing inte a popular publication some observa- 
tions on the nature, the effects, and the curative means of ani- 
mal froisons. 

The most formidable poison of this nature for man, is, 
without contradiction, that which creates canine madness, and 
unfortunately, the distressing phenomena which accompany 
this malady, or which follow its communication, are, as yet 
wrapt into impenetrable darkness. We have heard, neverthe- 
less, a celebrated medical lecturer in Paris,* giving it as his 
opinion, that canine madness, considered as a virus, does not 
exist, and that the whole series of phenomena which consti- 
tutes this disease, is merely to be attributed to the terror inspir- 
ed by the bite of an animal which is supposed to be mad, so that 
according to his opinion, the most certain preservative against 
this affection, would consist in the art of impressing courage 
and of calming a frightened imagination. That hydrophobic 
. symptoms have actually arisen on some occasions from the 
workings of the imagination, seems to be undeniable. John 
Hunter mentions in his lectures, a case somewhat similar.— 
“ A gentleman who received a severe bite from a dog, soon af- 
ter fancied, that the animal was mad. He felt a horror at the 
sight of liquids, and was actually convulsed in attempting to 
swallow them. So unconquerable were his prepossessions, 
that he would certainly have died, had not-the dog which in- 
flicted the wound been fortunately found and brought into his 
room in perfect health. This soon restored his mind to a state 
of perfect tranquillity. The sight of water no longer affected 
him, and he quickly recovered.’ But if we are forced to admit 
on such authority, cases of this kind, we must, on the other 
hand, decisively reject an opinion Which in its fullest latitude 
ig contradicted by thousand facts. If the development of the 


*. Dr. Bosquillon, the learned French Translater and Commentator 
of Cullen’s Practice of Physic. 
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symptoms of canine madness was entirely dependant on moral 
causes, why should children and animals be liable to them, 
they, who are absolutely ignorant of the danger which threat- 
ens them? Why are persons who never conceived any alarm 
respecting their situation, falling sometimes a prey almost 

consciously to this dreadful evil, whilst others, living in nerpll 
tual fright and anguish, have yet remained entirely free from it? 
In 1805, a former nun in Paris was bitten by a Jap-dog, of whose 
health she did not conceive any doubt, in the little finger of her 
left hand. She had spent a whole month in the midst of the 
most perfect security, when on a sudden all the symptoms of 
rage made their appearance. She was transported to the hos- 
pital of La Charité where she expired after thirty hours of the 
most violent convulsions. A mason of the age of twenty-three 
years had received in the same city six bites on the right hand, 
from a dog supposed to be mad. He was frightened beyond 
expression, and there is no doubt, but the dog was really mad, 
as he communicated his disorder to an unfortunate old man, 
whose life could not he preserved. But the young man having 


been treated in the manner, which we shall venture to recom- - 


4" mend hereafter, remained free from any of those symptoms 
which were expected. Thus, the reality of the disorder as oc- 
casioned by a specific virus can scarcely be questioned, and if 
fright, grief, and low spirits, must be allowed to operate as pre- 
disposing causes, we cannot in this case attribute to them any 
more influence, than for instance in pestilential fevers, in whose 
production this state of the mind is likewise known to concur. 

It would be useless to give a detailed description of the hor- 
rible symptoms which characterize this malady. We shall 
permit ourselves only to remark, that, though the hydrophobic 
spasms or the extreme horror of any liquid, be the most com- 
mon symptom of the second degree of canine madness, there 
have been instances, when dogs, wolves, &c. severely attacked 
with this disease, because they had communicated it to several 
individuals, have been seen crossing the beds of rivers or walk- 
_ ing along their banks. The absence of the horror at the sight 
of water would consequently not be sufficient to appease all fear 
concerning the consequences of a bite. It would, perhaps, be 
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prudent to conceive some distrust as often as an animal will 
wound without having been provoked, especially if the dog 
leaves his master, becomes wandering and vagabond, and when, 
finally, he shews notable signs of alteration in his looks. 

The precautions to be taken to prevent the propagation of 

isastrous a disease, have considerably exercised the atten- 
tion of writers on this subject. It has been thought, that it 
wouid be proper to seize the living animal, to shut it up in or- 
der to observe minutely the symptoms which may gradually 
shew themselves, and to judge by this means of the danger in- 
curred by the bitten person. After these preliminaries, immedi- 
ate steps would be taken to administer the necessary curative 
means When the animal is dead, some advise to innoculate 
its slaver to an animal in health, in order to ascertain whether 
the disease had really existed, but it will be easily conceived, 
that this manner of proceeding is by far too slow whilst the 
danger is imminent, and that consequently it is necessary to 
give succor without any delay. The last proposed experiment 
is, besides, far from being decisive. The propagation of the 
virus depends on circumstances which are as yet but very little 
known. Several dogs were innoculated in the ote! Dieu at ‘s 
Paris, with the saliva collected from hydrophobic patients dur- 
ing the most violent fits, and still no symptoms of canine mad- 
ness were taking place.— The care for public health, moreover, 
would imperiously claim another preventive; the dead bodies 
of the animals destroyed by rage ought not to be left in the 
open-air but interred, as possibly the emanations resulting 
from their decomposition might be attended with inconve- 
nicnces, because other animals, driven by hunger, might, by 
devouring the flesh, contract the same malady. In such a 
deplorable circumstance, no precaution, at least, ought to be 
neglected. 

It is probable, that the causes and the nature of the virus of 
rage will yet long elude our researches; but in the meanwhile 
all our efforts ought to be directed towards the means of obvi- 
atine its disastrous effects. The most urgent indication is, 
without doubt, to prevent the development of the virus com- 
municated by the bite, and which remains for some time in a 
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state of inaction, before it displays all its energy in the whole 
of the animal economy. For this purpose it is necessary to 
destroy the poison in the very place which it occupies. The 
part may consequently be burnt with a red-hot iron, or by means 
of a caustic capable of exciting a deep scar which envelopes the 
whole wound. Or else, a permanent suppuration may be ex- 
cited and entertained by some drawing plaister, by leaving in 
the wound a fragment of gentian root, of aristolochia, &c.— 
Some physicians recommend likewise highly the muriate of 
antimony. This caustic is suddenly decomposed by the simple 
contact with the humidity of the flesh. The celebrated French 
physician, Dessault, preferred this caustic to any other. Re- 
course may be had likewise to sulphuric acid, to nitrate of sil- 
ver, to the ley of soap-boilers, &c. The following preparation 
has been recommended by respectable authorities: One ounce 
of fresh quicklime is reduced to powder in a dry mortar; it is 
mixed with the same quantity of soap, and a kind of paste is 
thus prepared but without addition of any water; a layer of 
this plaister is applied on the whole extent of the wound, which 
is afterwards covered with linen or lint. Some hours after, a 
scar is formed, which when falling off, will carry along with it 
the poison that has been thus absorbed. 

The methods employed to dress the wounds made by a 
rabid animal, vary according to the depth and the width of the 
wound. In the case of a bite made in the place where there 
are large vessels, it will be examined whether the artery is yet 
covered with some portions of muscles and of cellular tissue. 
If this be the case, the surface of the affected part is slightly 
touched with a pencil dipt in a solution of muriate of antimony. 
This application is repeated to operate the entire destruction of 
the poison, a small quantity of the powder of cantharides is di- 
rected towards the bottom of the wound, and may be retained 
in its place by means of a smail plug of lint. The whole will 
be covered with a blistering plaister and a loose bandage. The 
following dressings are made with the root of iris, of gentian, 
and a leaf of bette-rave besmeared with fresh butter. Whenever 
the suppuration becomes languid, it is re-excited by the epis- 
pastic pomatum, or by ointments sharpened with sal ammoniac, 
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or with a smal! quantity of nitrate of silver; nearly the same 
purpose is likewise answered by the ley of soap-boilers. Fi- 
nally, this method is kept up during fifty days, before the 
wound is permitted to cicatrize. In the case that the artery 
has remained unwounded, use is made of the powder of 
cantharides or of some other acid and irritating substance.— 
But in the whole of these operations the greatest care ought 
to be taken to touch with the greatest precaution the ten- 
dons, aponevroses, the arteries, the veins and the nups, espe- 
cially in the most sensible and most delicate parts of the or- 
ganization. , | 

Independently from the external treatment which we have 
just pointed out, remedies administered internally have frequent- 
ly been deemed useful. With this view care has been taken to 
keep up the alvine discharges by means of emollient clysters, 
and of mild laxatives. The patient has been put into a warm 
bath. Some physicians have thought, that liquid ammonia 
might have a salutary effect in the dose of ter or twelve drops 
administered in an infusion of orange-leaves. Others have 
highly recommended the use of mineral turpeth [yellow sub- 
sulphate of mercury] but it is very doubtful whether this 
remedy has ever obtained any success. It would be equally 
vain to look for observations to ascertain the efficacy of mer- 
curial frictions. Much has been said of sea-bathing, but we do 
not know of any fact establishing its utility in this case with- 
out contradiction. Finally, without adopting the opinion of 
Dr. Bosquillen, above alluded to, we can scarcely doubt, but 
that agreeable and cheering impressions, and such discourses 
as may inspire courage and fortitude, will greatly contribute, if 
not towards dissipating the symptoms of rage, at least towards 
preventing their development. 

Some years past [1809] a letter inserted in the Salem Ga- 
zette, from a friend in New York to his correspondent in Sa- 
lem, extols highly the virtues of the dlue skull-caf, or hooded 
willow-herb, [scutellaria galericulata] as an almost infallible 
remedy in canine madness. A poor man of the name of Lew- 
is, from the state of New York, is reported in this paper to 
have performed by means of the dried plant in powder, a num- 
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“per of cures, some of which are ostentatiously related. In cor- 
roboration of these statements, Mr. Coleman, editor of the New 
York Evening Post, remarked in his paper that he himself had ae 
been witness of the cure of hydrophobia by the use of this 
plant alone, and that there are a number of gentlemen of the 
most respectable character in New York, who will attest that 
they have been witnesses of repeated cures by the same rem- 
edy. We shall leave to our readers to decide, how far author- 
ities of this kind may deserve to be credited, and in the mean- 
while, expect from the zeal of medical men such experiments 
and observations, as will finally settle the reputation of this 
highly praised remedy. | 

After the virus of hydrophobia, which is most commonly 
communicated by quadrupeds, the poison of certain reptiles 
appears to be the one which it is the most important to be ac- 
quainted with and to avoid. Unfortunately, our knowledge re- 
specting this subject, is not yet much advanced, though a great 
many experiments have been tried in order to elucidate it.— 
Redi, an Italian philosopher, succeeded in discovering many 
phenomena unknown to the ancients. His discoveries were 
completed and confirmed by the experiments and observations 
ef Francini, Tysson, Mead, and Fontana; but it is to the latter 
especially, who sacrificed many hundreds of vipers to his ex- 
periments, that we are indebted for the first chemical examina- 
tion of the nature of this kind of poison. He found it to be of 
a yellow color, but withoat taste; when applied to the tongue 
it occasioned numbness. Before the microscope it presented 
the appearance of oil, but it united readily with water. It pro- 
duced no-change in vegetable blues. When exposed to the 
open air, the watery part gradually evaporated, and a yellowish 
brown substance remained, which had the appearance of gum 
arabic. In this state it felt viscid like gum between the teeth ; 
it dissolved readily in water, but not in alcohol, and alcohol 
threw it down in the state of a white powder from water. Nei- 
ther acids nor alkalies had much effect uponit. It did not unite 
with volatile oils nor sulphuret of potash. When heated it did 
not melt, but swelled and did not inflame till it had become black. 
These properties are similar to the properties of gum, and in- 
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dicate the gummy nature of this poisonous substance. Fon- 
tana made a set of experiments on the dry poison of the viper, 
and a similar set on gum arabic, and obtained the same results. 

From the late observations of Dr. Russel, there is reason to 
believe, that the poisonous juices of the other serpents are sim- 
ilar in their properties to those of the viper. 

“ This striking resemblance between gums and the poisén 
of the viper, two substances of so opposite a nature in their ef- 
fects upon the living body, is a humiliating proof of the small 
progress we have made in the chemical knowledge of these in- 
tricate substanccs.”” ‘his candid remark of Dr Thompson 
will be duly weighed by those who are priding themselves so 
much in the unparalleled progress of the human mind. 

The viper, [coluber barus] is extremely common in nearly 
every part of Europe. It is a reptile scarcely two feet in length, 
and its external appearance has nothing frightful * The poison 
is lodged in two small vesicles in the animal’s mouth. These 
communicate by a tube with the crooked fangs, which are hol- 
low and terminate in a small cavity. When the animal bites, 
the vesicles are squeezed, and the poison forced through the 
fangs into the wound. 

According to Fontana, it is this poison only that proves 


_ pernicious ; there is nothing to be feared from the slaver which 


covers the jaw of the animal when it is in anger. The poison 
is the more violent in its action, the larger the quantity with 
which the wound is impregnated. Its effect is in an increased 
ratio with the size of the animal! which has been bitten; so, that 
its consequences are less disastrous fer man, than, for instance, 
for the smaller quadrupeds and birds. Fontana thought, that 
this poison, taken internally, was extremely noxious, but Redi 
was of a different opinion. It may be questioned whether, as 
the able philosopher of Florence asserts, the polson operates 
merely by its sedative impression on the blood, or whether the 
accidents resulting from the bite of any snake are not rather to 
be attributed to the disorder thus exercised in the nervous sys- 


* For a detailed description of this reptile, see Tableau élémen 
taire Whistorie naturelle par Cuvier. 
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tem. The same author pretends, that the poison of the viper is ca- 
pable of preserving its energy some time after the death of the 
animal, that there have been people grievously wounded for 
having handled imprudently and without precaution some of 
these animals dried up and preserved in alcohol; that finally 
the same poison, dissolved in hot water possesses yet the facul- 
ty ‘Of giving death to certain animals. 

We have so much insisted on the poison of the viper, be- 
cause it has been examined with a more particular attention 
than any other poison of the snake tribe. In the United States 
we have about twenty species of the genus coluder, five of the 
genus anguis, and one amphisbena or two-headed snake. Of 
the crotalus, to which the rattle snake family belongs, we know 
about seven different sub-species. A species of 40a was also 
discovered on Long Island in 1801, of which Dr. Mitchell has 
published an account. 

The rattle snake, it is known, never attacks a man, unless 
he has been touched or frightened, we may pass very near him 
without disturbing him, or his shewing the least disposition to 
bite. The rattles make no noise, as commonly supposed, when 
the snake creeps; but when these animals are frightened, they 
coil upon themselves, remain motionless, and are ready to dart. 
forward. Then only, they move with an inconceivable velocity, 
the rattles, which advise us of their vicinity, and which they do 
not agitate unless in a state of anger and contraction incompati- 
ble with the act of creeping. 

Dr. Barton of Philadelphia informs us, that he made a con- 
siderable number of experiments to ascertain the effects of the 
venom of this reptile upon different animals, and that he found, 
that it often kills in a very few minutes. The effects of the poi- 
son are very various, not only in different species of animals, 
but even in different individuals of the same species. It some- 
times induces most violent pains, which, if we may judge from 
the cries of the bitten animal, continue nearly to the close of its 
life. At other times, the poison induces death without creat- 
ing any, or but very little pain. The principal experiments of 
Dr. Barton were made with warm-blooded animals, such as dogs, 
cats and rabbits. He is inclined to think, that the venom ex- 
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erts very inconsiderable effects upon cold-blooded animals. 
Warm blooded animals that have been most violently affected 
by the poison, sometimes struggle through the danger, and per- 
fectly recover, although no remedy has been applied. This 
may serve to shew how many inert vegetables have acquired 
the reputation of curing the bite of the rattle snake. He has 
ventured to apply a portion of the undiluted venom of the rattle 
snake, recently thrown from its fangs, to his tongue. “ But I 
do not think,” says he, “I shall venture to repeat the experi- 
ment. I did not find the venom insipid, as the abbé Fontana 
and his servant did that of the viper. It had, on the contrary, a 
peculiarly pungent taste, and left, for a considerable time, a pret- 
ty strong sense of heat upon my tongue and fauces.” 

The venom of the rattle snake, like that of the viper, is of a 
clear and transparent yellow color. Itis contained in a bladder 
beneath each fang and towards the middle of the lower jaw, 
communicating with the root of the teeth, which are pierced at 
their bases, and this opening communicates with the bladder 
centaining the poison. 

Dr. Brickell of Savannah, is said to have ascertained that the 
virus of the rattle snake discharges the blue color of litmus-pa- 
per which is afterwards restored by alkaline solutions. He as- 
serts, that he has seen litmus-paper turned red by water in 
which the teeth of a rattle snake had been steeped. Hence, he 
pronounces without hesitation, that the poison is of an acid na- 
ture, 

It is very@doubtful, whether there be any certain remedy 
which will, in all cases, perfectly obviate to the accidents occa- 
sioned by the bite of snakes. The same precautions which we 
bave mentioned with regard to rabid animals, have been like- 
wise recommended in this instance. Ligatures only, and the 
use of cold lotions have been superadded. It has been, how- 
‘ever, objected against the former, that far from deserving an 
entire confidence, they may sometimes do more harm ‘than 

good, by compressing too much the affected articulation — 
With regard to cold lotions, it has been said with equal reason, 
that supposing that the poison of snakes operates chiefly by 
means of the blood, they would be rather liable to cause the 
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venom to be driven into the system than to be expunged from 
it. It might probably be much more adviseable, to apply a caus- 
tic to the bitten part and to rub the wounded limb with sweet 
oil. No remedy, however, has obtained more recommenda- 
tion than alkaline solutions and especially liquid ammonia [ harts- 
horn.} Mr. John Williams speaks in the most positive manner 
of the good effects of the volatile alkali in curing the effects of 
the bite of venomous snakes in the East Indies. Dr. Wright, 
who practised many years in Jamaica, directs forty drops of the 
caustic volatile alkali to be taken as soon as possible after the 
accident; the dose being repeated every five minutes, while 
the parts affected are continually washed with the same prepa- 
ration. A remarkable instance is reported to have taken place 
at Savannah, in which was experienced the most decided bene- 
fit from the use of alkalies, ina Negro who was bitten by a ven- 
omous snake in the foot. The patient was ordered one or two 
tea-spoonfuls of an alkaline solution every fifteen minutes, and 
the part affected to be kept moist with the solution. The first 
dose produced immediate good effects, in mitigating the exces- 
sive pain and swelling, which were making rapid progress up 
the limb to the body; and a proper repetition of the remedy 
soon effected a complete cure. The efficacy of this remedy in 
similar alarming cases has been confirmed by a publication of 
Dr. Ramsay of South Carolina. In very urgent cases the am- 
putation of a bitten finger would still more effectually prevent 
any deplorable accident. Fontana insists much on the applica- 
tion of the nitrate of silver, which, mixing with the venom of the 
reptile, will, in his opinion, destroy all its noxious qualities.— 
But there is much difficulty in introducing this substance into 
all those spots to which the dreadful poison has penetrated, and 
this the more, as the small holes so frequently occasioned by the 
bites of snakes, are almost imperceptible to the eye which en- 
deavours to distinguish them. 

Much of the marvellous has been thrown upon the history of 
the remedies proper to cure the symptoms occasioned by the bite 
of snakes. Can there be any thing more fabulous than what 
has been written of the stone contained in the body of the raza, 
to which is attributed such a sympathy for the venom, that it 
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sucks it in the way of a cupping-glass? We shall not repro- 
duce here what Kempfer has published concerning the plant 
called mungo, which grows abundantly in the burning soil of 
the East Indies. Nor shall we make any detailed mention of the 
virtues attributed to many of our North American plants, such 
as the folygala seneka, or Virginian snake-root, the actea race- 
masa, or black snake-root, the aristolochia serfientaria, or rattle 
snake root, and to many others whose active powers are equal- 
ly doubtful. But we cannot altogether pass over with silence, 
at least for the sake of curiosity, the details communicated by 
Mr. Zea, a distinguished naturalist of South America, to Dr. 
Alibert of Paris, concerning the guaco. This plant forms a new 
genus, to which ought to be referred the cacalia laurifolia and 
grandifolia of Linnzus. Mr. Mutis, who has discovered this 
plant, has described it fully in his Flora of Bogota; the Baron 
de Humbold and Mr. Bonpland, have likewise published curi- 
ous details relative to this production in their splendid work on 
South American plants. Mr. Zea assures Dr. Alibert, that of 
all the discoveries made by Mr. Mutis at Santa Fé, there is no 
other to which he gives more credit. He cultivates himself 
the guaco with his proper hands, and he preserves the plant as 
one of his most precious possessions, because he has succeeded 
in saving the lives of a number of men from the snakes which 
are infesting the kingdom of Santa Fé. These animals are 
there so excessively abundant, and the effects of their bites are 
so terrible, that in spite of the attraction presented by the rich 
gold-mines, seyeral villages have been entirely abandoned by 
their inhabitants. It is especially near Choco, a plain very much 
renowned on account of its mines of platinum, that the most 
venomous snakes are found, and it is in that district likewise, 
that the <uaco has been made use of since a remote time.— 
Some Negroes transmitted one to another the secret, to which, 
however, they joined prayers, ceremonies and other acts of su- 
perstition. ‘Thus, the vulgar struck with effects, whose cause 

was unknown to them, had recourse for an explanation to su- 

pernatural agency. 

Mr. Mutis got possession of the secret, only after the most 
persevering and the most ingenious endeavours. He commu- 
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nicated it to some friends, who had met at his country-seat near 
Marignita, at ninety miles from Santa Fé. A Negro of the 
name of Pio, slave to Don Joseph Armero, was called to try the 
experiment. This man very willingly took into his bosom one 
of the most venemous snakes of the country. The scene took 
place before the most respectable and the most enlightened wit- 
nesses. The Corregidor Vargas, one of them, seeing that the 
Negro was handling the snake without the animals marking the 
least inquietude or willingness to bite, suspected that its ven- 
omous fangs had been taken out, and examinéed the part him- 
self. Convinced that the fangs were entire, ind doubting no 
more of the efficacy of the guaco, he wished to wdergo himself 
the operation, by which the Negro had rendere¢ himself invul- 
nerable. . His example was followed by severalother persons. 
The newly initiated taking hold by turns of the snake, were 
pressing and shaking the reptile until finally they rendered it 
angry. It bitone of them very severely. All the company was 
_ in the greatest consternation, except the Negro, who inspired 
them with new confidence. He rubbed the bittet part with the 
leaves of guaco, and the wounded person was caynble of follow- 
ing his common pursuits without interruption. ’ 

The Corregidor drew up a formal account of the transac- 
tion, and wrote an interesting memoir on the subjcet, which Mr. 
Mutis had printed in the Gazette of Santa Fé. An abridgment 
of it is to be found in the Seminario de Agricuitura of Madrid. 
The celebrated Spanish Botanist Cavanilles, makes likewise 
mention of thé guaco in his Anales de Ciencias raturales.— 
The knowledge of this plant has Leen rapidly spread in the 
whole kingdom of New-Granada, and the priests having second- 
ed the efforts of Mr. Mutis for the propagation of its use, the 
most dreadful scourge of that charming country has been ren- 
dered nearly harmless. “No one,” wrote Mr. Mutis in 1798 
to Mr. Zea, “is now falling a sacrifice to the bite of snakes; 
horses, sheep and other cattle are now cured equally well as 
men whenever it is possible to make them drink of the juice of 
the guaco. The trials which chance has allowed to make are 
so numerous, adds Mr. Mutis, “that whole volumes might be 
filled with them. 
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When the Negroes wish to render themselves invulnerable 
by the bite of serpents, and to acquire the faculty of carrying 
them impunishedly about them, they proceed in the following 
manner; they make six incisions, two into the feet, two into the 
hands and one on each side of the breast. The expressed juice 
of the leaves of guaco is poured into these incisions in the same 
manner as in inoculation or vaccination. Before the operation, 
two spoonfuls cf the same juice are swallowed by the individu- 
al. He is directed to do the same every month, during the 
space of five or six days; for if this precaution be neglected 
for some time the virtue of the remedy is lost, and a new in- 
oculation bec)mes necessary. The most common custom, 
however, is merely to carry about the body the leaves of this 
plant, in all laces infested by snakes, because.its smell im- 
presses them with a kind of stupor. If further accounts 
should confirm the efficacy of this remedy, how much would it 
be desirable ‘hat our southern states, whose climate is in some 
measure corgenial to the country in which the guaco grows, 
might make ‘he acquisition of this precious plant. 

If we could fully rely upon news paper’s authority, we should 
be led to suopose that in some instances the poison of snakes 
may, for a time, lie dormant, as it were, and inactive in some in- 
dividuals, ttough by them it may be communicated to other 
more feeble and more delicate beings. “In the summer of 
1801,” weare told, “one Mrs. Bouman of Luzerne county in 
Pennsylvania, was bitten by.a rattle snake. She was then in the 
fourth or ffth month of her pregnancy. Notwithstanding the 
alarming symptoms commonly attending the bite of the animal, 
Mrs. Bouman recovered and was delivered without accident at 
the usual time. The child seemed healthy, but no sooner did 
it begin to suck, than it turned quite black, like the snake, swell- 
ed considerably and soon died. A puppy was then procured to 
draw-the breast; the animal died in’ two days, with the same 
symptoms. A lamb was next tried, then a dog, and three oth- 
er lambs successively, which all shared the same fate as the 
child. A third dog was then procured, it was attacked with 
slight symptoms of disease, but survived. The mother con- 
tinued in good health. Two years afterwards, Mrs. Bouman 
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brought into the world another child; apprehensive of losing it 
like the former, she sent for Dr. Burton, who, in consequence 
of the long interval, which had taken place since the bite, and 
the recovery of the last dog, which had sucked her, prevailed 
upon her to suckle her child, which was attended with no ill 
consequence whatever.” 

We shall now pass over to a class of living beings not less 
to be feared than the dreadful reptiles of which we have just 
now treated. Whatever spot of the earth man may inhabit, his 
existence is every moment assailed by thousands of insects, 
which fill the air, the earth and the waters. These innumera- 
ble beings so varied in their forms, distil also, more or less de- 
leterious poisons. Armed with darts, stings,. pikes, lancets, 
suckers, hooks, borers, squeezers, stilettoes, augers, saws, Kc. 
they sting, penetrate, perforate, squeeze, and tear the flesh, and 
do, in one word, all the mischief which is consonant to their or- 
ganization and to their instinct. Their extreme swiftness shel- 
ters them frequently from our pursuit and all our vigilance has 
no power overthem. On all these accounts every research 
tending to improve our means to render the attacks of this class 
of animals less dangerous to the human economy, must be an 
object not altogether destitute of utility. 

The insect which is generally reputed the most venemous, 
is the scorpion, but, as to our knowledge, it is not to be found 
in the United States, we shall pass it over with silence. We 
shall do the same with regard to the tarentuda, of which so ma- 
ny romantic and extraordinary accounts haye been published.* 
We cannot omit, however, to mention the sfider-fride in gen- 
eral. Many persons are greatly frightened by these animals, 
and yet, there is nothing more uncertain than the poisonous 
qualities attributed to them. There are people who, through 
singularity or depravity of taste, will eat them without the 
Jeast repugnancy, and the writer of this article has seen repeat- 
edly the celebrated astronomer Lalande in Paris, swallowing 
them with a real or affected pleasure. He pretended having 


* The reader who wishes to be entertained, if not instructed, is ree 
ferred to Dr. Mead’s treatise on poisons p. 57. 
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contracted this habit in order to wean his niece, who was ex- 
tremely afraid of spiders, from her childish apprehensions. A 
gentleman of the south of France who had bestowed a more par- 
ticular attention upon spiders, because he wished to manufac- 
ture their webs inthe same manner as silk, was frequently 
stung by them without any bad effect resulting from the event. 
The bite occasioned by these insects is scarcely visible, and the 
introduction of the venom shews itself merely by a slight swell- 
ing of a livid color, but scarcely ever by any of the symptoms 
which even respectable authors have occasionally mentioned.— 
If, however, any inconveniency should be apprehended from the 
sting of a spider, the application of salt water, lotions with vin- 
egar and similar substances, and perhaps the internal use of some 
opiate would easily prevent any possible accident. 

In places where ces and drones [apes et bombylii] are abun- 
dant, there are few years where some accidents are not taking 
place by the stings of these insects. Toa lively pain succeeds 
commonly the swelling and the inflammation of the affected part. 
The patient, sometimes, is liable to a violent fever, and there is 
a case on the well established records of medicine, when a pea- 
sant about thirty years of age, having been stung by a bee below 
the eye-brow, whilst he was engaged in his rural labors, expir- 
ed almost suddenly.* His face was inflamed, and he lost 
through the nose a prodigious quantity of blood. In order to 
remedy the alarming symptoms which may succeed the sting of 
a bee, the first thing ought to be to draw out the sting of the in- 
sect. Care ought to be taken, however, not to press too much 
the wound, because by this means all the venom contained in 
the vesicle might be expressed, and thus be pushed, together 
with the sting, further into the flesh. The part that, projects 
out of the wound, is cut off by means of very fine scissors. and 
the sting, if it be possible, is afterwards withdrawn by means of 
a pin. The wound is washed with cold water or salt-water.— 
Oily embrocations may become very useful, because they are 
proper to allay the inflammatory state of the skin. The resolu- 


* See the Journal de medecine pour année 1769, 8 v9. 
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tive action of Goulard’s water will likewise succeed in some 
circumstances. Lotions with urine will also operate in an 
analogous manner. The same curative means which we have 
ventured to recommend to remedy the stings of bees, may be 
hkewise applied to the not less severe wounds inflicted some- 
times by drones. Nothing, besides, appears more appropri- 
ated in similar cases, than an antiphlogistic and calming reg- 
imen. : 

The wounds infiicted by wasfs and hornets [ vespe et cra- 
brones] are but very little different from those just now men- 
tioned. Those of the former are more painful, those of the 
latter are more terrible. They are more or less dangerous, ac- 
cording to the part affected, to the greater or less abundance of 
the venom, and the relative fury of the animal, depending fre- 
quently on the heat of the season or of the climate. Much de- 
pends likewise on other adventitious circumstances, such for 
instance as, whether the insect has reposed on venomous plants, 
or the dead bodies of animals that have fallen victims to pesti- 
lential diseases and during the prevalence of malignant feverse 
Practical observers assert, that in such cases, the sting: of these 
animals has frequently produced violent inflammations, swellings 
followed by a desquammation of the cuticle, &c. The sting of hor- 
nets is the most dangerous of the two. It seems, from some 
experiments of Réaumur, that the sting does not remain in the 
wound, if a person permits himself to be stung quietly by these 
insects, but that on the contrary, this weapon remains implanted 
in the skin, if the insect be forced to withdraw suddenly. This 
observation is the more important, as the wound occasioned by. 
these animals is in the form of a zig-zag, instead of being in a 
straight line. . The remedies commonly employed, are other- 
wise the same which we have already prescribed when treating 
of the wounds inflicted by bees. ; 

Among the insects which are enemies to man, there is 
scarcely any one whose presence is so troublesome as that of 
musquitoes. These insects are particularly greedy of human 
blood. It seems as if the smell of our perspiration attracted 
them, and they appear to attach themselves preferably to the fin- 
estand most delicate skins; hence, females are more particularly 

Vou, a1. 2 Cc 
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incommoded by them. In nearly all parts of the United States 

they abound in summer in the vicinity of low situations and 
near stagnant marshes, but they are more particularly frequent 
in southern latitudes. The party of captains Lewis and Clark 
on their expedition to the Pacific ocean, were so much infest- 
ed by these insects, as to find them one of the most serious evils 
with which they had to struggle. When several of these ani- 
malcules have insinuated their sting and their poison into the 
skin, a kind of inflammation very similar to that occasioned by 
nettles, is excited. A violent itching succeeds, and the irrita- 
tion is sometimes so intolerable as to be appeased only by vio- 
lent scratching, and sometimes a veritable erysipelatous fever 
takes place. It is by no means rare, to see in these cases, the 
whole surface of the skin red and swelled. In constitutions na- 
turally irritable, a more or less intense fever, perpetual want of 
sleep and other symptoms of the same nature, will frequently 
occur. The most simple means, however, are sufficient to 
remedy these disorders. The wound is washed with saliva, 
with common water or with water impregnated with some salt. 
Oil and vinegar may be likewise made use of with advantage.— 
Some have preposed and used with some.success the applica- 
tion of cheese, of butter, of milk or of any other fat and muci- 
lagenous substance, in order to allay the painful and inflamed 
state of the skin. In places where musquitoes are abundant, it 
may be advantageous to smoke segars, as it has been observed 
that the smell of tobacco is disagreeable to these insects. All 
the fetid and narcotic vegetables possess analogous properties. 
In the inside of houses a kind of snare may be laid for these 
animaicules, by placing in the evening a light under a globe of 
glass ancinted on the outside with honey, which will attract 
them and make them stick to the surface of the glass. Mus- 

quitoe-nets made with gauze or canvas. will secure the tran- 
quillity of the night, and permit the balm of sleep to be tasted 

by those whose waking hours are filled with-toil or the still 

more painful feelings of corroding grief. 

It might be easy to enlarge upon this subject. by adding in- 
teresting details on so many other insects which are continual- 
ly harassing man or the other animals, such as the gad-fly, the 
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ichneumon, the different kinds of oestri, the flea, the bug, &c. 
but the wounds occasioned by them require seldom any partic- 
ular treatment, and if they did, the method of cure would not 
be different from the one which we have pointed out in the pre- 
ceding part of this paper. Lice, however, seem to deserve a 
more particular attention, as they become a very serious evil 
when they are daily procreated and multiplied cn all the parts 
of the body. This disgusting infirmity is commonly the result 
of an organization altered during a long space of time by anum- 
ber of debilitating causes. ‘The louse of the fudis [pediculus 
pubis Linn ] is not less troublesome, and those who have attend- 
ed hospital-practice in large cities, know with what rapidity it 
is communicated in unclean places, especially those devoted to 
the debaucheries of the poor. When these animals are much 
multiplied; they occasion the running of a reddish mucus 
which glues together the hair. The Negroes of South A- 
merica are particularly infested by an animal of this kind, 
which is designated by Linnzus under the name of fcdiculus 
ricioides. In warm climates in general, animals of this kind 
which feast, as it were, upon man, and occasion frequently foul 
ulcers, are very abundant. Dr. Willan observed in‘a case of 
prurigo senilis, a large number of small insects which covered 
the skin and the clothes of the patient. Their motion was ex- 
ceedingly rapid, and they were so small that the greatest atten- 
tion was required to discover them. He took them first for 
small lice ; but having mude use of a magnifying glass, they 
appeared to him to belong to the genus fu/ex, though the spe- 
cies observed by him could not be referred to any one of those 
described by Linnzus. Dr. Willan had one of these animals 
magnified by a microscope, designed with the greatest accura- 
cy.* He observes, that neither the wife of the patient, nor any 


* The colored engraving of this insect may be seen in the splendid 
work of Dr. Willan on cutaneous diseases. This book has been repub- 
lished in the United States, but without the plates, which in a work of 
this nature seem to be almost indispensable. A few years past, Dr. Al- 
ibert of Paris published a work not less splendid nor less accurate 
on cutaneous diseases, the cases of which have been collected by him in 
the hospital St. Lows at Paris, where scarcely any other patients are 
admitted but those laboring under diseases of this kind. 
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other person of the family, suffered from the same affection,. 
and that not any insect of the kind could be discovered on them 
in spite of the most careful researches. Tonics administered 
internally and externally, lotions with the infusion of tobacco- 
leaves or frictions with cinnabar ointment, haye in similar cas- 
es, appeared to obtain the greatest success, 
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BY J. Pp. F. DELEUZE. 


( Concluded from p. 133, Vol. If) 


Michaux felt now for the first time seriously anxious con- 
cerning his situation; he reproached himself with having spent 
the fortune of hisson. Inthe midst of his unremitting efforts 
to render himself useful to his native country, he had not enter- 
tained any thought of acquiring wealth, but he had fondly ex-. 
pected that he would recover that portion of his patrimony 
which he had sacrificed in his voyages and travels. Seeing him- 
self deluded in his hopes, having in vain solicited a commission 
to return to America, and thinking it his duty to attempt no 
more any enterprise at his own expense, he was consumed by 
the most poignant grief; but possessed as he was, of a strong 
mind, he did not on that account loose courage. He employed 
all his time in useful labors, in disposing the observations which 
he had made, and in arranging the materials which he had col- 
lected for a Flora of North America, and he lived in the midst. 
of Paris with the same simplicity, as if he had still resided among 
the savages. 

Mr. Le Monnier, in the meanwhile; having been taken ill 
with the disease, which has deprived the sciences and his friends 
of this excellent gharacter, Michaux relinquished every other 
pursuit in order to spend with him all the moments when he 
thought that he could be in any way useful to him; and after the 
death of this respectable protector, he established himself in 
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his house, to take care’of his botanical garden, and to render to 
his widow all the good offices in his power; he forgot every 
thing else in favor of these cherished duties of gratitude and of 
friendship. 

The manuscript of his history of American oaks was print- 
ed, but the plates were not yet finished, when Mighaux receiv- 
ed an invitation to accompany captain Baudin in his expedition 
to New Holland. Michaux would have preferred returning to 
America, but incapable as he was of going there at his own ex- 
pense, he consented to be one of the company, under the condi- 
tion, that if, when arrived in the Isle of France he should think to 
be capable of spending his time in a more useful manner, he 
would not be obliged to proceed further. He started with cap- 
tain Baudin in the month of September 1802, and arrived in 
the Isle of France in the month of March of the next year. 

During the passage, all his fellow voyagers attached them- 
selves to him; his age and his character had gained him an ex- 
traordinary ascendancy over all the other naturalists; he inflam- 
ed their zeal, every one was willing to follow his example.— 
The vessels having cast anchor before Teneriffe, he went to 
botanise on the mountains of that island; he commonly return- 
ed home only late in the night, and always loaded with seeds 
and entire plants. On his arrival in the isle of France, he was 
transported at the sight of its luxuriant vegetation: the plants 
appeared to him to possess a more magnificent appearance than 
those of Persia and of North America. He passed frequently 
several days in the woods alone with a Negro, without any oth- 
er food than a piece of bread, sleeping under the trees, and re- 
turning only after he had made a sufficient harvest. He carri- 
ed always along with him in these excursions, seeds of the trees 
which he thought proper to be naturalized in the country, and 
we have been assured by Mr. Deschamps, lately arrived from 
Isle de. France, that when botanising on the mountains, he 
found there a large number of oaks several inches high, in the 
best state of vegetation, and which had been sown by Michaux. 

One day, during his absence, the door of his room was burst 
open, he was robbed of one hundred dollars and of a precious 
ruby which he had brought from Persia; but anxious to loose 
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no time in uscless endeavors, he made no perquisitions relative 
to the matter, and even abstained from bringing in any com- 
piaint. He accepted with dignified frankness the services of 
friendship which were tendered to him by Dr. Stedman, a learn- 
ed naturalist, and by Mr. Martin de Moncamp who had been 
one of his companions in his travels in the deserts of Arabia.— 
‘The latter persuaded him to establish himself in his habitation, 
where he gave him a piece of ground with a Negro for his ser- 
vice. This spot was soon covered with the most interesting 
productions of the island; it was necessary thus to collect them 
and to raise them in a general repository, to send them over 
afterwards to the Museum. 

Six months had already elapsed since their arrival in the 
island, and captain Baudin prepared himself to set out for New 
Holland, but Michaux, who had taken informations on the island 
of Madagascar, felt the most lively desire to go alone to visit 
that island. He thought that the number of botanists attached 
to the expedition being quite sufficient for the purpose, he would 
become more useful by exploring a country less remote from 
France, and whose productions are but very little known to us. 
As by making his intentions public, he was afraid to be follow- 
ed by some other people of the ship’s crew, he kept the secret 
until the day before his departure, though by taking so little 
time, he did run the chance of loosing part of his things. He 
separated, therefore, from captain Baudin, promising him, that 
on his return he would place in his hands a very rich collec- 
tion. He wrote to Paris to the minister of the interior, to in- 
form him of his motives, and he addressed to a member of the 
National Institute, very detailed instructions on the various 
kinds of culture of the colony, and on the means of rendering it 
more flourishing. He wrote at the same time to his brother 

nd to his son to request from them the means necessary for the 
, : execution of his plans. 
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Mr. Bory de St. Vincent, with whom he had formed the 
most intimate connexion of friendship during the voyage, and 
who had likewise remained in the Isle of France, starting for the 
tsle of Bourbon with an intention of investigating its natural his- 
tory, Michaux entreated him to send him all the seeds which he 
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gould collect and many plants with their roots. Mr. Bory 
kept his promise, and when on his return to France, he visited 
the island, he found those plants in the best possible condition. 
Michaux was on the point to proceed to Madagascar, he expo- 
sed to Mr. Bory the details of his plan; he had understood that 
the island is inhabited by three different races of men ; on the 
western coast they are negroes; to the north and to the east they 
are Arabians, who have taken possession of that country since 
about three hundred years; the interior is occupied by a haif- 
civilized people, subjected toa regular government, cultivating 
arts, desirous of acquiring knowledge, and hospitable, though 
diffident of strangers. It was the intention of Michaux to esta- 
blish himself among this latter people; he flattered himself to 
be well received by them, to introduce among them the cul- 
ture of the vine and the fruits of Europe, to raise near his 
dwelling young native plants, and to send them over to the Isle 
of France, where they would be taken care of, in the meanwhile 
that an occasion should be offered to send them to Paris. He 
consequently set out for Madagascar, after having secured the 
necessary means of correspondence. He landed on the eastern 
coast and examined it for the space of twenty leaeues. Before 
proceeding to the interior of the island, he wished to establish 
on the coast a garden, where an intelligent man might receive 
and cultivate the young plants that he would send to him. Hay- 
ing found near Tamatade a site favorable to his views, he began 
to clear and to cultivate it. The natives whom he empioyed la- 
bering tao slowly, according to his wishes, he put his own 
hand to the work always before the break of day and left it 
only after the setting of the sun. The ground being once pre- 
pared, he filled it with all the plants which he could collect in 


his botanical excursions. His friends knowing the danger of 


the climate, endeavored to make him relinquish his pian; they 
had especially recommended to him to avoid fatigue, and to 
make no long stay in the places near the sea; but he pretended 
to have formed his temperament in such a manner as to resist 
every impression, and he was unwilling to subject himself to 
any precaution. His health remained unimpaired for nearly four 
months, but soon after when he prepared himself for setting out 
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on his journcy to the central part of the island, he was attacked 
by the endemial fever of the island, which carried him off in the 
second fit. Some few days later he would have found himseli 
in the mountains where the air is more salubrious. He was yet | 
in the full vigor of his age; ten more years he might yet have 
been the benefactor of the nations whom he might have visited 
to collect plants useful to his native country. He had left friends 
in all the countries where he had lived; his loss will be lament- 
ed in every place where he was known, and his memory will be 
preserved so much the longer, as every where he has renderéd 
services which have left lasting and permanent results. From 
the Floridas to Canada he has introduced new plants; and he 
who will hereafter visit Persia or Africa, or the extensive conti- 
nent of North America, will find in those various countries some 
families that will say,“ These are trees for which we are 
indebted to Andrew Michaux.” 

In France,.the garden of the Museum, those of Mr. Cels, of 
Mr. Le Monnier, and of several other lovers of botany, are in 
possession of a large number of plants which we owe to his re- 
searches ; but what ts infinitively more useful, is, that he has dis- 
seminated among our farmers a number of trees, which, indeed, 
were known before, but which were to be found only in small 
number in the gardens of the curious; they are now very much 
miuhiplied, and will soon prove to be a considerable source of 
wealth for the soil of France where they grow in the open soil. 
Of this number are the peccan Illinois nut [juglans pacan, .4y- 
ton*} whose wood is proper for handsome. furniture, and 
whose nut furnishes an excellent oil ; the deciduous cypress-tree 
[cupressus distichat] which succeeds very well in a marshy 


* The pecaan or I/linois nut abounds in Louisiana and the. Illinois. 
The muts are small and thin shelled.—Ed. 


+ The desiduows eypress-tree abounds in the southern states, where 
it measures from eight to ten feet in diameter, and from forty to fifty 
feet straight shaft It affords materials for shingles, and is also ap- 


niied tg all purposes, where strength and durability are required. 
Ed. 
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soil where no other trees can grow, and which is employed for 
various purposes; a new species of tupelo-tree* [nyssa Ca- 
roliniana, Lamarek | whose wood is very fit for making stocks of 
wheels; the quercitron or black-oak [quercus tinctoria, Bari. } 


which is so highly valued for tanning and dyeing; the Tive oak 
of Carolina [quercus viscus, 4y?.]{ which grows very rap- 
idly in the sandy tracks exposed to the stormy winds from the 
ocean, where almost no other tree can exist, and whose wood 
furnishes excellent timber for ship-building; the wax-tree of 
Pennsylvania, which would succeed in the marshy land in the vi- 
cinity of Bourdeaux; ash-trees, maple-trees, tulip-trees, &c. 
which in some kinds of soil are preferable to the indigenous 
trees, on account of their beauty as much as that of the various 
uses to which they may be applied; finally, several plants 
which constitute articles of commerce, such as the star-aniseed 
and the jalap; he found the latter in Carolina, he raised the 
plant ia his garden, and his son having brought it to the Museum, 
it has been ascertained, that it is identically the same with that 
ef Vera Cruz, and that it will endure the winters of our north- 


ern departments. : 
A robust constitution, a health which had never bbc: im- 


paired, and the habit of sufficing to himself, gave to Michaux a 


* The water-tupelo tree grows naturally in wet swamps in Carolina, 
Florida and onthe Mississippi where it is called olive-tree, rising with 
a straight upright trunk, to the height of eighty or an hundred feet, 
dividing into many branches towards the top. The timber is white 
and soft when unseasoned, and compact when dry, which renders it 
very proper for making trays, bowis, &c. The root is very soft and 


light, and makes good bottle-stoppers.—£d 


¢ The live-oak grows from lower Virginia to Florida and the 
Mississippi, on the seacoast, and the islands exposed to the sea-winds, 
in a sandy soil with a clayey substratum, where it attains the height 
of 50 to 45 feet. It affords a fine shade; the acorns are abundant and 
so savory that they can scarcely be distinguished from Chinquapins late 
in the winter. It is said that the Florida Indians extract an oil from 
them, which they use in cooking. Hogs and wild animais are very 
fond of them. The use of the timber in ship huilding is mentioned in 
the text.—Ed. . 
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great confidence in his own powers: even at the age of fifty-two 
. years he did not foresee that his temperament could be 
weakened. Always intent upon his voyage to America, he had 
conceived the plan of it in all its details, though its execution 
would ‘have required ten yéars of fatigues. It was only after 
having explored all the country situated to the west of the Apa- 
lachian mountains, from Mexico to the land of the Esquimaux, 
after having established relations between the United States 
and the various nations disseminated in those extensive regions, 
and between America and Europe, that he intended to return 
to France. It seems difficult to find a traveller who would not 
be startled at the idea of such an enterprise. Michaux, besides, 
was accustomed to live among the savages ; he knew different 
languages; he was known in the most remote parts of North 
America. His son having been commissioned by government 
to fetch from Charlestown the trees which remained in his 
nurseries, took advantage of some months of leisure to visit 
Kentucky and Tennessee, as countries of which his father had 
spoken to him with enthusiasm. He penetrated three hun- 
dren leagues into the interior beyond the Allegheny mountains 
by descending the Ohio. The settled spots are there very re- 
mote one from another.* He had only to tell his name, to 
receive a friendly welcome, and the people went immediately 
in search of those who had known his father, and who having 
received from him either seeds or instructions on culture, 
blessed his memory, and made the most ardent wishes for his 
return. 
Michaux was of an open character, though of a silent turn ; 
he made but few demonstrations of friendship, but whenever a 
service was asked from him, nothing appeared to him difficult. 
Having met in America with several unfortunate Frenchmen, 
he opened to them his purse and procured them resources ; 


* This statement refers to the year 1798, when this journey was 
undertaken. Michaux has given us the narrative of this excursion in 
a small volume, which has been translated into English, and which 
even now, will be read with interest by every lover of truth and na- 
ture, though the country has undergone considerable changes singe 
that period.— Ed. 
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the proof of his generosity is found in the notes of his expen- 
ditures, where the names of those whom he had obliged is left in 
blank. His extreme simplicity, and the taste for independence 
which he had imbibed in his wandering and solitary life, gave 
him a singular exterior, but this singularity, was by no means 
owing to a desire of being remarked. His manners were those 
of no particular country, because they were equally convenient 
to all. He was neither a Frenchman nor an Englishman, nor a 
Canadian, but every where he was found nearer to the natives 
than any other foreigner. He took very little part in conversa- 
tion, because he said only and listened only to useful things. 
When he passed through any town or city, he visited the mar- 
ket places and enquired whence came the various provisions ; 
in the country he interrogated the inhabitants on the smallest 
details relative to culture ; to an activity which did not permit 
him to lose a moment, he united a patience which was never 
wearied. 

His moral qualities were so well known, that when he was 
sent to America, his salary being fixed, he received an unlimit- 
ed letter of credit, by means of which, he might obtain in the 
cities, where he would pass, all the money necessary for the 
acquisitions which he should think proper to make, as well as 
for the expenses of his travels; his receipt was a letter of 
change which government promised to discharge. Michaux 
never made use of this letter, otherwise than for the immediate 
object to which it was destined, and never claimed the payment 
of his salary; he therefore, leit to his son, only the smallest 
portion of the fortune with which he was born. But this young 
man possesses the valuable advantages of a respected name, of 
extensive knowledge collected by his labors, and during his 
travels with his father, and legitimate titles to the favors of go- 


vernment.* 


* Since the above was written, Mr. Michaux the younger, visited 
again the United States during the years 1806, 1807 and 1808, holding 
a botanical commission from the agricultural society of Paris After 
his return to France in the summer of the latter vear, he published 

in cahiers or numbers, a history of American farest-trees with regard to 
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Michaux has not left many works, because, travelling con- 
tinually, he had no time to commit his observations regularly to 
paper; he thought it more useful to introduce into Europe 
new plants, rather than to describe them. We have, however, 
from his pen, |. ahistory of the oaks of North America, written 
in French, with an introduction, which contains curious remarks 
on oaks in general. This work presents the description of 
twenty different species, and of several varieties, ranged ina 
methodical order, according to the form of the leaves, and the 
annual or biennial fructification. Nothing of what is relative to 
the culture is forgotten, and those parts of France where it 
would be advantageous to naturalize each species, are carefully 
pointed out. 

2. A paper on the date tree, with observations on the means 
to improve the agriculture of the West Indian colonies by the 
introduction of various trees fromthe old continent. 3. A Flo- 
r2 of North America, published since his decease, according to 
his notes and collections. This Flora, written in Latin, and em- 
bellished with 52 engravings, presents the characters of more 
than 1700 plants, out of which number nearly forty are pew 2e- 
nera. What renders this work peculiarly precious, is the ex- 
act indication of localities. By telling us in which latitude, at 
which height and in which soil, the various plants are found, he 
not only informs us where they may be found again, but like- 
wise in which climate they may be cultivated with success, 

The administration of the Museum, sensible of the services 
which Andrew Michaux has rendered to the natural sciences, 
have ordered his bust to be placed on the front of the hot-house 
cestinéd for the plants of temperate climates, along with those of 
Commerson, of Dombay and of the other travellers who have 
enriched our collections. 


their usefulness in arts, manufactories and domestic life. An English trans- 
jation of this work would undoubtedly prove a valuable addition to 
our literature.—£d. 
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APHORISMS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
». ( Continued from p. 82 Vol. I.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


ON COINAGE AND ON THE RELATIVE PROPORTION 
BETWEEN GOLD AND SILVER. 


| 143. The precious metals have become capable of per- 
forming the office of an universal equivalent in all exchanges of 
the same country and nation, only from the moment when it was 
agreed upon to consider a precise quantity of weight and standard 
of them, as corresponding with a precise quantity and quality of 
labor, and since governments have thought fit to certify that 
weight and that standard by peculiar stamps, in order to prevent 
fraud and imposition; it is only under this form that the preci- 
ous metals have obtained the name of coin or money. 

4 144 The manner, however, of certifying the weight and 
the standard of these metals, has been commonly very imper- 
fect, because the stamps, instead of expressing these two things 


in a precise manner, have frequently represented the thing the 


most indifferent, viz. the figure of the sovereign; and the un- 
certainty in which the people have been kept concerning the 
veritable weight and standard of their coin, have frequently giv- 
en occasion to the most detrimental abuses. 

{ 145. For, although, on the first introduction ef moncy, 
care has been taken generally to give to the current gold and 
silver coin, the highest possible standard that was consistent 
with their solidity, and to establish for them exact divisions and 
subdivisions of the weights then in use, and of which they bore 
the names; yet the greediness, the bad faith and the ignorance 
of governments, have soon endeavored to remedy the embars 
rassment of their finances by diminishing the weight and lower- 
ing the standard of the current coin, whilst they continued, 
nevertheless, to present it to their respective nations under 
its primitive denominations. 

*— 146. The évent, indeed, has shewn, that this violation of 
public faith, far from producing the desired effect, was finally 
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detrimental to thé governments themselves. For, this mea- 
sure, after having created many revolutions in the fortunes of 
private persons, by favoring dishonest debtorsto the disad- 
vantage of their creditors, could not prevent people from set- 
tling finally their exchanges on the basis of the real weight and 
intrinsic standard of their current coin. But the difficulty of 
distinguishing in every particular case their real value from 
their nominal one, was calculated to involve unavoidably all the 
exchanges into continual embarrassments. 

{| 147. In order to remedy these abuses and to prevent 
similar embarrassments, nothing more would be necessary than 
to observe in the fabrication of coin the following conditions : 

i. To express distinctly on each coin its weight and its stan- 
dard. 

2. To give to the gold and silver coin a standard entirely 
homogeneous In all the coins of the same metal. 

3. To establish the divisions and subdivisions of the coin in 
such a manner that they may form aliquot and not aliquant parts 
of the weights by which the cuin of every particular nation is 
weighed. 

{ 148. The measures mentioned in the preceding. para- 
graph would insure to the nation that would adopt them, the 
most precious advantages. For, not only by this means every 
ideal, value of coin would be banished, but the appreciation of 
the real value of merchandises in money would become very 
easy, and the government would be forced, as it were, to ab- 
stain from any fraudulous adulteration. 

“| 149. The fabrication of ghe precious metals into coin, 
being subjected to expenses, which of course, are in one man- 
ner or in another to be supported by the nation, it is interesting 
to determine which may be the most convenient method of re- 
covering them. : 

§ 150. The above question has giyen origin to four differ- 
ent systems. According to the first, the owners of the precious 
metals are permitted to have them converted into coin gratui- 
tously and without any diminution or deduction whatever, in 
such a manner, that the expenses of coinage fall to the charge 
of the public treasury or rather of the universaljty of the citi- 
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zens. ‘The second system makes them to be borne in equal 
proportions by. he owners of the precious metals and by the 
treasury; the third system rejects them entirely on the owners, 
in such a manner, that the value of the metais is paid to those 
who bring them to the mint, only after a proportionate deduction 
of the expenses of coinage. The fourth system, finally, adds 
to these expenses the retention of a more or less considerable 
tax to the benefit of the public treasury, which gives to the coin 
a nominal value superior to the intrinsic price of the metal and 
to the expenses of coinage. 

‘| 151. The last of these three systems is evidently the 
most reprehensible ; not only it is liable to multiply the number 
of false coins by creating a general desire to partake with the 
government in the benefits of the tax, but the loss sustained by 
the owners of the precious metals will of course extinguish in 
them the desire of bringing them to the mint. Finally, this 
tax Will destroy the relation existing between the coin aud the 
other values which it is destined to represent. This last effect, 
however, will not be lasting, for after a little while every value 


will be appreciated in the common transactions according to the. 


intrinsic and veritable value of the coin. 

§ 152. The persuasion in which writers on political econ- 
omy have been, of the necessity of increasing as much as possi- 
ble the general circulating medium, in order to give an active 
spring to public prosperity, has given origin to the first system, 
as the best calculated to draw to the mints the precious metals. 
And, indeed, in such an order of things, the owners of gold and 
silver will be eager to carry these metals to the mint, because in 
that case the matter will not be liable to any reduction; its 
standard, on the contrary, will be the better ascertained and 
warranted, and they may thus be better appropriated to all de- 
sirable purposes. But it is to be feared, that under sych reg- 
ulations, the too great influx of matter into the mint might in- 
volve the public treasury into useless expenses, and that all the 
superabundant part beyond the real wants of the circulation, 
might be easily converted to the purposes of doinestic life in 
furniture or devoted to the payment of balances duc to foreign~ 
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ers, who with much reason would prefer thigjcoin to the ingot 
whose standard would not be equally warrantedgay 

4% 153. Hence it appears most eligible to give the prefer- 
ence to the second or to the third system, that is to say, to 
charge the owner of metal with the expenses of coining, or at 
Jeast to charge him with a proportionate part of them. The 
latter measure appears even preferable to any other, as on one 
hand it is fully sufficient to give to the coin a price superior to 
the ingot, and to prevent its passing into the crucible, and as 
on the other hand it will not discourage the owners of the pre- 
clous metals from carrying them to the mint. 

§ 154. A last point which it is necéssary to settle in the 
monetary system ofa nation, is the proportion between gold 
and silver, the two metals which are equally proper to be used 
as equivalents in exchanges, and to operate with the greatest 
facility, purchases of the highest as well as of the lowest values. 

4 155. The same causes which have concurred in deter- 
minige in general the value of the precious metals, such as the 
labor required for their extraction, their Iustre, the various use- 
ful and ornamental purposes to which they are applicable, and 
their rarity, have equally contributed to establish in the opinion 
of men, a different value-for these two metals, one of which 
has been esteemed as more precious than the other. 

“ 156. This appreciation of opinion, nevertheless, is not 
always equal and uniform. It is subjected to all those circum- 
stances which cause the price of all other merchandises to vary. 
This difference and fluctuation in the relative value of the two 
metals, has engaged agricultural and mercantile nations to con- 
sider the one of them, namely, silver, as the basis of their mone- 
tary system, and to refer every other value to that of silver, in or- 
der to render them homogeneous. With this view, the precise 
value of silver has been determined by a law emanating from 
the supreme authority. 

1:7. It would, nevertheléss, be highly inconvenient to 
abandon the vaiue of gold coin and its relation with the fixed va- 
jue of silver to ali the fluctuations of commerce. TFTor, a coin 
being only current money, because its value compared to the 
monetary basis is fixed, and because the debtor may oblige his 
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creditor to receive it, without any further discussion, it is evi- 
dent, that without the character of fixity, it would be little prop- 
er to be used as an universal equivalent in exchanges. 

{ 158. But the fixation of the relation between the rold 
and silver coin requires precautions, without which a nation 
might be easily despoiled of the largest quantity of one of the 
two metals. The necessary effect of a too high estimation, and 
which would give to gold a higher price than the mean propor- 
tion given to it in commerce, would be, to invite strangers to 
bring their gold in exchange of the silver of the nation, and to 
profit thus in proportion of the difference existing between the 
legal and the commercial price of the metal. On the contrary, 
they would bring their silver in exchange for gold, if a too low 
estimate had rendered the latter less precious in the country 
than abroad. 

“| 159. A danger of a similar kind would threaten in such 
a Case a nation, not only from strangers, but even from individ- 
uals composing the nation. For, if the proportion between the 
commercial value of gold and of silver was different from the 
legal estimate of the two metals, to such a point, that either 
more or less silver would be given at the mint for gold. 
than its market price would allow; it is indubitable, that in the 
first case, the individuals of a nation would melt down their sil- 
ver coin, and in the second their gold coin, to have them ex- 
changed in the market for ingots of gold and silver, and to ca¥- 
ry afterwards these ingots with profit to the mint. 

{ 160. To prevent this double inconveniency, it will be 
proper to establish the relation between the two metals on the 
mean price of commerce, and to raise at the same time by the 
means pointed out in § 153, the legal value a little above the 
value of commerce, because in that Case, private citizens would 
no more be interested in melting the coin ip order to convert 
it Into ingots. 

§ 161. The value of gold and silver in the market, and 
their reciprocal rejations, are, indeed, undergoing considerable 
variations, but these variations become sensible only at very dis- 
tant periods, when it will become the duty of a wise admipistra- 
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tion to follow or perhaps rather to annie the market price by 
means of new regulations. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH, 


OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS 
OF ROMANTIC POETRY. 


AMONG all nations and in all ages, peers has pr aed 
prosaical composition, and evinced, as it were, the first dawn- 
ings of the culture of the human genius. The German nations 
also, who had taken possession of the provinces.of the Roman 
empire, after having spent ages in the darkness of ignorance 
and barbarism, were destined to emerge from this dreary situa- 
tion, through the allurements presented to them by poetry and 
rhyme. The love of verses invaded first the nobility ; it was 
soon communicated to the clergy, and transplanted itself final- 
ly among the humble class of simple citizens. 

» The more careful education which the nobility enjoyed in 
their famous castles, in order to rise gradually from the situa- 
tion of a page, to that of an esquire, and finally, to that ofa 
knight, imparted to their mind a culture, far superior to that 
which might be expected from the general character of igno- 
rance attributed to the middle ages. The rude, and untutored 
courage of the nobleman was softened by religion and gallantry, 
and he acquired in early youth a sense for the knowledge of 
men and manners, which in riper years, received a further de-| 
velopment by communicating with half the civilized world in 
tournaments, crusades, and other military expeditions. We 
cannot be astonished on this account, if towards the beginning 
of the eleventh century, we see the greatest part of the Euro- 
pean nobility, really superior in mental endowments to those 
classes of society, which in monarchical governments are com- 
monly called inferior. Their castles had become the. first seat 
of good manners, of courtesy and of amiableness, and the first 
resting place for the kind reception and preservation of letters, 
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and the new and yet faintly glimmering light which the crusades 
and knight-errantry had kindled in the west of Europe.* 

Fhe love of song, which had distinguished the Ger- 
manic tribes, when they yet occupied their native woods, had 
not been entirely annihilated by the introduction of the 
Christian religion. Their Bards, indeed, who had been invest- 
ed with the sacred character of priests and of poets, had disap- 
peared; their very name implied paganism ; but their place 
was now filled by minstre/s (ministeriales,) who in every regard 
answered all the purposes for which the bards formerly were so 
highly valued. They not onlyinflamed by their music the courage 
of combatants in the moment of battle, and soothed the hours of 
rest of their masters on their return from the bloody field, but 
they celebrated likewise in their songs the valorous deeds. of 
their heroes and of their nation. 

During several ages, so late down as the twelfth century, the 
art of rhyming was confined within a small number of indivi- 
duals among the nobility, who mostly were professional min- 
strels. It was only since the institution of knighthood had been 
developed in all its various degrees and vows, that almost the 
whole nobility took a poetical turn. ; 

The institutions of knight errantry furnished a number 
of subjects fit for poetry, and proper to enrich the most barren 
imagination. The nobleman was celebrating in his songs the 
dignity of his station, of which he entertained the highest ideas, 
his changeful adventures in his military expeditions, the charms 
and virtues of the female sex, the respect with which he had 
been accustomed to approach them from his infancy, and the 


* We have merely pointed out, but not developed in these haste 


sketches, those circumstances, which in the times of kniglit-errantry, 
operated so beneficially on the culture of the human mind and the re- 
storation of letters.—Those who wish to be better informed on this 
highly curious and iateresting subject, will do well to consult the ex- 
cellent work of the Chevalier Curne de St. Palaye, entitled : Memoires 
sur Pancienne chevalerie, considere’e comme un etablissement politique et 
militaire, Paris ed. 3, 1783. 3 val. 12me, We do not know of any English 
translation of this work. 
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fair one, to whom in the midst of the solitary reclusion of the 
castles, he would render his homage, during a long time, only 
as the lady of his thoughts. It was on account of his songs, 
that the knight was cheerfully received in companies ; princes 
and kings were flattered to be surrounded with a poetical nobi- 
lity; the counts of Arragon and Poictiers, those of Toulouse 
and of Provence, the German emperors of the Swabian Jine, and 
the Norman kings of England, the dukes of Austria, and the 
landgraves of Thuringia, were all alike friends and fosterers of 
poetical talent. Sometimes the sovereigns themselves were 
found to be enlisted in the ranks of the poets; emperorsand 
kings, dukes and barons, entered the lists and received from 
the hands of the most beautiful lady the price of poetry won ‘by 
the song's of adventure and of love, with the same eagerness with 
whichthey were vieing one with another to obtain from the same 
fair hands the price of valor won by tbe lance. 

The whole of Europe seemed at once almost seized with a 
poetical epidemic. Every one wished to make verses; knights, 
esquires and pages, priests, laymen, monks and students, musi- 
cians and mountebanks. Lyrical and moral poetry was com- 
posed; veritable and fictitious events were related in verses ; 
chronicles and the lives of saints, jokes and prayers addressed 
to the holy virgin, were equally reduced into rhyme. Every 
thing that could possibly be written was to undergo this trans- 
formation, the bible and the service of the mass, the rules of 
St. Augustine and the laws of the feudal system ; ancient histo- 
ry and modern legends. The surface of almost every thing was 
covered with rhyme; doors and walls, house furgiture and 
windows, tombs and columns. It seemed, as if plain prose had 
been doomed to entire oblivion. 

This universal habit of rhyming, absurd and ridiculous, as 
it wa8, was not, however, destitute of utility. The language 
and the expression, the mechanism and the rhythmus of verses, 
the thoughts and the form, under which they were presented, 
received from so many trials, anequal improvement. The cul- 
ture of the mind was rapidly progressing. The subjects of po- 
etry became more various, and with them, the kinds of poetical 
composition were multiplied, and that monotonous uniformity, 
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which before had proved so extremely tiresome, became every 
day less obvious. The constant exercise in versifying and in- 
venting, gradually led to rules, and the path of mere routine 
or the dictates of chance which first had been exclusively fols 
lowed, were in time more and more abandoned. 

On the other hand, however, the universal rage of rhyming, 
was necessarily attended with evil consequences. Rhyming 
was prosecuted with an empty head, and without rules; the 
versification was lame and ridiculous; those most destitute of 
poetical talent were still rhyming—as unfortunately it happens 
sometimes even in our days—=merely because the thing was in 
fashion, or with a view to become conspicuous and to make a 
fortune; kings and sovereigns were rhyming not to be behind 
other knig tits, and these royal rhymers did not always prove to 
furnish th€bést models for imitation. Even the better class of 
nemesis poets, soon became exhausted, when stil} more 
verses were required from them; full with a factitious inspi- 
ration, they were then exaggerating equally the ideas and the ex- 
pression in order to avoid repetition, or else they gave to their 
productions an obscure and mysterious turn to excite the more 
attention. In the midst of all this, good taste was progressing 
with a slow pace. 

The nobility, at the head of the poetical tribe, were com- 
posing small songs or larger poems. The subjects of tie for- 
mer were love and devotion, war and feats of valor, sometimes 
satirical strictures against the clergy, the temporal lords and 
their subjects. The more extensive poems were mostly reci- 
tals of veritable or fictitious events, which in France—where 
they were first introduced—were called romances, from the 
language then in use, which was then generally denominated 






the Romance. 
The songs of love celebrate the fair sex, its sanctity and its 


virtues. The whole of these songs will but seldom gratify the 
aaste of the severe reader ; single passages, however, are cha- 
racterized by a happy simplicity and naivety, by faithful pic- 
tures of nature, and sweetly-tender expressions, dictaied by the 


spirit of platonic love-reveries. 
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In other songs of the smaller kind, the praises of arms, of va- 
lor, of heroes and of nations shining in the field of battle, are 
sounded forth. The crusades, the captivity of Richard, heart 
of lion, the union of several French provinces with England, the 
conquests of the French under Philippus Augustus, the hard 
struggles of the Swabian emperors with the popes and the soves 
reigns of Lombardy, are frequently pourtrayed in strong po- 
etical and heroic pictures; one is convinced that the inmost 
feelings of the heart had fired the imagination of the poets. 

In their devout songs the knights celebrated their love of 
God, their reverence for the saints of Paradise, and their ap- 
palling dread of the torments of hell; the merits of praying and 
fasting, of pilgrimages, of masses for the souls of the departed, 
and of processions, and finally their unqualified obedience to 
the dictates of the holy church. 

This religious paroxysm, however, is but veil to be met 
with; the songs of the nobility concerning the clergy, are more 
frequently of a satirical turn, and intended to set forth in the 
strongest colors the avarice, the immorality and the tyranny of 
this, then so powerful class of men. These songs are likewise 
interspersed with satires against kings and sovereigns without 
princely virtues; against their courtiers, their oppression and 
baseness, and sometimes the satirists condescend to level an at- 
tack against the robberies, the cruelty and the immorality of the 
inferior classes of society. But the salutary weapon of satire can 
be handled only with decency by him who is familiar with the 
refinements of sotiety. Can we, therefore, be astonished, if the 
satirical writers of those times were equally destitute of dignity 
and decorum ? 

The greatest number of poetical productions which have 
been transmitted to us from the times of knight-errantry are 
composed of continued tales in the modern languages, or of ro- 
mances, whose very first beginning is to be referred to an epoch 
little posterior to the first crusade. The knight Gregorius Be- 
chada reduced into rhymes [in 1100] the deeds of Godfrey of 
Bouiilon, of which he had been an eye witness. The book is 
written in French, which was his native language. 

May it be the sensation, generally produged by these now long 
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lost rhymes, or any other motive, it appears that the clergy con- 
ceived soon after, the idea of relating in verses the life and the 
actions of Charlemain, as the most celebrated and most revered 
name of former times, to be presented to the world as the suc- 
cessful hero and adversary of infidelity. A short while only after 
the first crusade, three lives of Charlemain in Latin, made their 
appearance, exhibiting this emperor fictitiously as fighting a- 
gainst the infidels, viz. the Arabians or Saracens. Of these 
compositions, the one to which the name of Turin is affixed, 
gained the greatest share of reputation and influence. God- 
Srey of Monmouth presented it to the English public [1138] 
under a new form; substituting to Charlemain, Arthur the 
pretended king of Wales, and to the twelve peers of the former 
Arthur’s Knights of the Round Table. With a view of avoid- 
ing dryness and uniformity, he interwove the ancient fabulous 
history of Britain with the romances of chivalry and romantic fic- 
tions. Some time after, the materials for romantic poetry were 
increased by a biography of Alexander the Great, rich in orien- 
tal fictions, translated from the Greek of Simon Sethwfiwho 
flourished about 1070] into Latin, and from this into the more 
modern languages, with a number of romantic additions. Thus, 
Alexander the Great was strangely transformed into a kind of 
knight-errant. The heroes before Troy, the war of Thebes, 
and the expedition of the Argonauts, soon underwent a similar 
metamorphosis. Guido of Colonna, a learned lawyer and cele 
brated poet of those times, published in 1260 the history of the 
Trojan war, and in 1287 the expedition against. Thebes and that 
of the Argonauts in the romantic taste, interspersed with tour- 
naments, single combats, and other adventures of this kind, 
and thus added to the materials of romantic poetry. Finally, 
knight-errantry did not furnish exclusively, the subjects of 
romantic poetry. Every head was filled with wondrous and 
dreadful tales of ghosts, apparitions and monsters, partly cre- 
ated and propagated by old and new superstitions, partly trans- 
ported from the east by the crusaders, who on their return 
from the” holy land, had much to relate of friendly and un- 
friendly etherial beings, of fays, of dwarfs, of dragons and other 
tremendous beings of the same class. 
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Under these circumstances, two kinds ef romantic poctry 
came into use, formed of veritable and of fictitious events, and 
partly composed in along epic strain, partly in small, short 
stanzas, adapted to song commonly accompanied with a harp. 
The longer romantic performances taken from veritable 
facts were comnionly derived from the journals of the her- 
alds, to whom every knight was obliged to furnish a relation 
sanctioned by oath of the events and adventures of his expedi- 
tion. But the simplicity of these relations in their primitive 
state was seldom preserved in its full integrity; they were 
doomed, on the contrary, to receive many additional and roman- 
tic ornaments. The fictitious romances, ‘on the other hand, 
were formed out of materials derived from the fabulous life of 
Charlemain and of his twelve peers, the tales of Arthur and of 
his Knights of the Round Tuble, from the fabulous accounts of 
Alexander the Great and other Greek heroes, represented as 
Knight-errants, and from a number of oriental relations and fic- 
tions joined to the proper inventions of the writers.. It would 
be imipossible to conceive a more complete medley than the 
caliiiesess matter made to concur in the composition of 
works of this nature, : 

However absurd and extraordinary most of these produc- 
tions must appear to modern readers, they were still equally 
suited to times and places. A reconciliation was to be operat- 
cd between ignorance and knowledge, between foreign and na- 
tional manners, between just and delicate thoughts, and the un- 
couth uffspring of human intellect; and to produce a full coales- 
cency. between these heterogeneous elements, was so difficult, 
that monstrous creations could be the only result. When eve- 
ry institution was bespeaking folly, could it be expected that 
folly should be banished from the thoughts of the poet? These 
wanderings of the human mind were indebted for their origin to 
the general state of socicty; with this they were to rise, to be 
perpetuated and to disappear. 

The subjects which we have mentioned, exercised the pens 
of poets or rather of rhymers, from the twelfth.to the middle 
ef the fifteenth century, though it miist.be remarked, that’ 
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chivalresque poetry ceased to be in use in some countries at an 
earlier period than in others. 

The storms of revolutions in Europe had finally ceased their 
ravages; sociul order was returning gradually to the states 
composing that part of the world, and at the -sumie time better 
knowledge, more clear ideas, and a spirit of moderation. The 
culture of the mind, gradually raised to a higher station, taught 
mankind to despise the numerous absurdities of the longet ro- 
mances as well. as the poverty and shallowness of the smaller 
songs; men of better genius learnt to renounce the childish 
plays of their former years, which were no more in consonance 
with the spirit of the times. The towns and cities, in the mean- 
while, rose to a respectable power; their communities and arm- 
cd wilitia superseded the usefulness of the institution of knight- 
hood. Its members ceased now to sing the deeds of their own 
order; they were contented with repeating the romantic stories 
treated by former poets, or else with bringing into verse ancient 
history. Thus, poetry became every day more and more languid. 
Together With the towns and by similar steps rose the power 
of the kings, who were eager to add to the lustre of their eminent 
station, by surrounding themselves with a prosperous and mag- 
nificent.court. From this time, courts appeared to be for the 
‘ knights who had now become useless in the open country, the 
-preper theatre for their shining glories, and to them they resort- 
ed in large numbers. In this new sphere of life, however, their 
fortunes were soon squandered away. To supply to their wants 
they could not imagine any better expedient but that of ren- 
dering themselves agreeable to their sovereigns, ard of obtain- 
ing from them the necessary supplies by tuning again their 
fainted lyre and amusing the leisure-hours of indolent princes 
with jokes and puns and merriment. Never before had poetry 
sunk to such a state of degradation. It required a long time 
before a better taste could gain any ground, but when this hap- 
py event finally took place, the courts themselves began to per- 
ceive the emptiness of such performances; jesters and pun- 
sters were treated with well deserved contempt, and the loye 
of rhyming was no more the predominating mania of she age. 
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This change of things took place at the same time, when the 
spirit of European nations entered, what we might perhaps call, 
the philosophical period of their culture. it was then, that a 
thousand new ideas were created, developed, disposed anc com- 
mented. In such a period of the human mind, the language of 
every nation looses its former fitness for poetical compos'tions ; 
those free and unbounded forms of phrases ; those metaphorical 
expressions so intimately connected with sensual objects, are then 
yielding their place to the cool, sober and distinct expressions of 
prose. The language becomes now almost improper for the ser- 
vice of poetry, until through a new revolution, the humun reason 
cultivated by clear ideas and entering into.a new Union with a Vi- 
vid imagination, discovers the secret of clothing again with ex- 
pressions derived from sensual objects, a language rectified and 
rendered distinct by philosophy, and of giving it anew, by dint of 
ert, all the charms of picturesque poetry. Ifsuch a revolution 
. Was to be operated, the prevailing taste of chivalresque poetry 
could not maintain its ground for a long space of time. 

And yet, we must confess, that even this false taste was 
highly serviceable and even indispensable for the interests of 
literature, at the time when it had acquired its greatest vogue. 
Ixy was through romantic poetry that the languages of modern 
Europe received gradually their existence and their form; it 
was through this medium that new manners and new ideas 
were brought into a more general circulation. Even ia our 
days they are not destitute of a relative degree of utility. What 
we now possess of them, is equally. proper to exercise the re- 
searches of the historian, the linguist, the antiquarian, the geo- 
erapher, and’the genealogist. Many of the most favored sons 
of the graces and. of the muses, ave known to have cherished an 
intimacy with the writings of those poets, and is it not their ge- 
nius which was regenerated, as it were, under a more noble 
form, in the genius of a Dante and a Petrarca, of an Arioste 
and a Tasso, a Spencer, a Shakespear, and very recently a Wal- 
ter Scott? 7 

After this general view of the rise, progress and final fate of 
chivalresque poetry, let us preceed to follow its history among 
the various nations, where it was cultivated. In the South of 
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France the early civilization of the inhabitants contributed like- 
wise to an early improvemient of their language, the Romanzo, 
which soon became a written language, and which during the 
eleventh cehtury was already possessed of all those perfections 
which distinguished the Provebsul idiom. It was regular, dig- 
nified, delicate, rich and melodious, and very easily adapted to 
the song. The counts of Provence, particularly the Be- 
rengars, of the family of Arragon [between 1100 und 1245] 
especially Raymond Berengar HE. fsimce 1162] and Raymond 
Berengur V. were the greatest patrons of sone; they collected 
in their courts the poets of their dominions, snd etitered ever 
with therh into poetical contentions. The whole nobility of the 
country took very soon ad general wurhi for poetry. 

The pocts of ttre south of France were known under 
the names of Zroosadours, (from frovare, to invelit} and of 
P’rovencats, from their native country and their peculiar tongue. 
Their compositions were more tender, miore soft, more nietu- 
physical, thaw those of their neighbour's, the Zrowverres, who 
flourished at the same tinve in the north of Franee. HMenee, 
they delighted more particularly in the smaller kinds of poeti- 
cal composition, without rising to thé more lofiy strains of ro- 
mances, whicl: remtalmed more particularly the property of 
northern France. Amidst the relics of their poetry we find 
Soulas, { Sclatiaor so Wlagemeus} songs of a guy and sprightly 
hature ; days, or songs of a melancholy atid sombre turn; Pus 


* The Provencal idioni prevails even now in the southern provinecs 
of Fraitée, not only athbay the iaferio® classes of society, but éven a- 
mong tlie ligher orders, withinthe nioré intiniate limits of tle family - 
circle. ‘The iadies of those countries are more particularly fond of it, 
and it must be acknowledged, that intheir mouth, at least, it is char- 
acierised by a sofimess, a delicacy and a naivety, which to many, render 
it preferable lo the French language. Moderna poems are occasional- 
ly composed in it, anid among these, the works of Goudoulie of Tou- 
louse are inore particularly celebrated. The Editor of tlie Gleaner is. 
in possession of a manuscript translation of the Fables of Lafontuine 
into the Langucdocian idivom—a niodification of the Provencal—whiel 
in‘simpticity, naivety and strength, appears even Superir to the French 
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touredles, a kind of pastoral poetry; Syrventes, panegyrics or 
salires, sometimes of a serious or complaining turn, and some- 
times written with all the bitterness of sarcastical invention; 
finally tensors | from tangere, to strike, to quarrel] or versified 
dialogues, a kind of poetical contest. 

Of all the spiritual amusements introduced inthe gay courts 
of southern France, none obtained more applause than the 
tensons, as offering the widest range of display to wit and hu- 
mor. To give to those plays of fancy a higher degree of 
dignity and an air of importance, the company was formed into 
regular courts under the auspices of a president; [Cortes 
d'amore, courts of love,] Knights were debating in poetical 
combats with knights, sometimes with noble ladies; love, and 
love adventures were the mirthful subjects, and ladies distri- 
buted the highly valued prize, 

The Troubadours continued to sing for nearly three hun- 
dred years ‘The most ancient of them, whose name is known, 
and of whom some fragments are still existing, was William, 
count of Poictiers and duke of Guyenne [born 1071, deceased 
1 126,] who related in verses the adventures of his crusade, 
from which he returned in the year 1102. Itis certain, never- 
theless, that he was not the first of the Provencal poets ; for it 
is natural to suppose, that small poetical essays preceded the 
more extensive ones, though they are not mentioned in history. 
The commencement of the full vigor of Provengal poetry iscom- 
monly referred to the year 1162, when Frederic I. invested 
count Berengar III. with the possession of Provence. At that 
period, not only all the nobility of Provence, raptured by the 
sweetness of songs, strove to become poetsthemselves, but even 
some of the first sovereigns of foreign countries, such as Fred- 
erick I. emperor of Germany, and Richard, lion heart of Eng- 
Jand, as likewise all the nobility of Italy, ventured upon essays 
in the same line of composition. The decay of Provencal poe- 
try took place efter the year 1382, after the death of its last pro- 
tectress, Jane I. of the royal house of France, queen of Naples 
and of Sicily and countess of Provence. From that time the 
long wars of the Aibigenses replunged southern France into a 
relative state of barbarism. Provence was finally united with 
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the crown of France, an event which made the dialect of north- 
ern France prevail over that of the south at court as well as in 
writings, and which thus prepared the gradual downfall of this 
sweet and melodious idiom.* ) | 

The Provengal idiom, however, was not only confined with- 
in the limits of the country which had given it birth, it became 
likewise the poetical language of Italy and of the south ot 
Spain. 

Before the end of the thirteenth century, the Romance 
had not obtained in Jta/y that degree of fixity and flexibility, 
which might have rendered it fit for the use of writing. But 
the frecuent intercourse of the inhabitants of this country with 
the south of France, familiarized them very soon with the ad- 
vantages of the Provengal tongue, and allured by its charms, the 
Italians themselves endeavoured to use it for poetical composi- 
tions, in the manner of the Troubadours. In order to obtain a 
full mastery of this language, many of them visited the South 
of France; the sovereigns of Italy invited Provencal Trouba- 
dours to their courts and made them partake of the rewards 
which they were bestowing upon their national poets, The 
Troubadours themselves, considering these foreign pupils as 
worthy members of their own tribe, received the works of the 
Italian Provengals in the number of their own productions, 
among which they are until now, placed without any particular 
discrimination. | 


* The best works to be consulted on the history of the Trouba- 
dours, are the following : 

[ Jean de Nostradamus } les vies des plus cele bres et anciens poetes Pro- 
vencaux. Lyon 1775, 8vo. This work was translated into Italian with 
very considerable additions, under the title: Crescembini Istoria del- 
la volyare Poesia. Venet, 1730. 2 vol. 8vo. 

{Millot,| Histoire des Troubadours, contenant leurs vies, les extraits 
de leurs pieces et plusieurs particularite's sur les moenrs, les usages et |” 
histoire du wit eme et xiii. eme siecle. Paris, 1776, 3 vel. 8vo. The 
sources, from which Millot derived his information, were 15 volumes 
in folio, which Curne de St, Palaye had collected on the subject of 
chivalry 


tLe Troubadou?, poesies Occitaniques du xii. eme sietle, traduites 
9 publie’e par Fabre 2’ Olivet. Paris 1804, 2 vol. Svo. 
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Since Italy too had become the nursery of Proven¢al pects, 
the spirit of the Berengars communicated itself to many of its 
sovereigns, who were anxious to honor and reward poetical me- 
rit, as the former had done before them. ‘Thus Azzo VH.. 
Marchese of Este [ 1215~+1264] collected in his court the most 
celebrated Troubadours of his time. Gerardo da Camina, lord 
of Trevigi, granted also, to this class of men a protection not 
less distinguished or less generous. 

The love of Provencal poetry prevailed in Italy during near- 
ly two hundred yéars. (from 1100 to 1300.] But during the 
former half of the twelfth century, it gradually obtaitied its high - 
est degree of popularity, and towards the end of this century, 
the first masters, whom Italy could exhibit in this litie, had al- 
ready appeared. The first Italian poet of this class, whos > uamc 
is known, was Folchetto [deceased 1213] and Sordetlo [ born 
1189] was the greatest and most celebrated among them. The 
most flourishing cra, however, of the Ftalian Provencal song 
lasted only little more than half a century, to the middle of the 
thirteenth century [from 1200 to 1250] during which time Lom- 
bardy was peculiarly fertile in poets. 

In the midst of these poetical exercises, the Romance idi- 
om of Provence communicated to that of Italy which was used 
m common life, a number of words, turns and expressions, 
which added essentially to its fixity and to its flexibility, and 
which rendered it eminently proper to receive every form and 
to embrace every subject, provided a man of genius would rise 
to collect and to concentrate, as it were, its scattered harmony 
and strength. Dente Alighicri now appeared,and by the power 
of his genius, at once raised the language of his country much 
above that of Provence. He had shortly elosed his literary ca- 
reer, when the spirit and the sweet breath of the Provengal poe- 
try waa reeenerated in a more noble and more delicate mariner, 
in Petrarca, who adapted the same kind of form to his 
native language. Scarcely his sweet and. melodious strains had 
been heard, when the Troubadours disappeared in Italy ; their 
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name, their language, their poetry, yielded the palm to the in- 
spired songs of love of Petrarca.* 

‘he northern provinces of Spain, Catalonia, and Arragon, 
liaving succeeded in the gradual expulsion of the Saracens, ac- 
yuired first that degree of consistency and of repose which are 
«lways so necessary conditions for a higher culture of the mind. 
The progress of these countries in the arts of literature was 
much favoured by the event which in the year 1100, united Pro- 
vence with the dominions of Raymond Berengar IV. count of 
Barcelona or Catalonia, and which perpetuated his family in the 
united possession of the northern provinces of Spain with the 
southern provinces of France. }'rom this time the latter became 
for the former a model worthy of imitation. All the beauties 
and all the delicacy of the highly cultivated and rich poetical 
idiom of Provence were gradually adopted into the Catalan, and 
finally, they both almost ‘coalesced into one single idiom, if we 
cxcept only the advantage of a greater freedom, which charac- 


terised more particularly the Jatter. The limits of the Catalan- 
Arragonian dominion were also those of the new idiom, and in 
proportion as the boundaries of the empire were extended, the 
language spread itself wider and wider. When the sovereigns 
of these provinces became likewise masters of Majorca, Minor- 
ca, of Ibica, atid of Valencia, the mellow sounds of the Catalan 
idiom assumed slowly a similar sway over these countries. 
Thus Provence had become the poetical school of Spain. 
The ‘Troubadours: of France had begun about the vear 1100 
with William count of Poictiers; the series of those of Spain 
cannot be referred to an earlier period than 1160, when Alphon- 
sus If, appeared as the first of its poets. Literature and poetry 
were, so to say, produced and gradually developed in the midst 
of the nation; among the Catalans and the Arragonese it was 
an imported plant of rapid growth, but destitute of the fragrant 
smell and briliiant hues which had distinguished it in its native 


* See Dell origine dela poesia rimata ; opera di G. Barbieri, pab- 
licata ora per la prima volta e’ con annotazioni illustrata del Cav. A. G. 
Tirabesehi. Modena 1790, 4to. 
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soil. The Provengals, nevertheless, graciously received thé 
Catalan poets into their own tribe, and granted promiscuously 
to their labours a place in their poetical collections. 

For more than three hundred years, (from 1160 to 1479) 
the Troubadours of Spain, were equally honored and enceurag- 
ed by the praisés and the rewards of grandeés, princes and 
sovereigns. In the course of this time the kings of Arragon 
themselves were frequently anxious to be counted among their 
numbers, as for instance, Alphonsus II. (1196) Peter II. (1213) 
and Peter III. (1285 ;) and when finally their song was lan- 
guishing, and when it had begun to be degraded by jesters, John 
I. (1390) established at Barcelona a poetical academy under the 
“title de gaya ciencia, upon the model of the 4cademie des jeux 
floraux* at Loulouse, established in the year 1324. Martin 
king of Arragon (1409) and ferdinand I. (1412) renewed and 
extended this institution and added to its importance by witness- 
ing frequently its meetings. I'rederick I. (1412) went so far 
as to introduce the Provencal idiom into all public transactions, 
documents, and into the courts of justice, and by this means im- 
parted to it a new degree of splendor and celebrity. 

The regeneration, however, expected from these efforts did 
not take place. The flower of this poetry had faded, and could 
not be restored to life by rewards, institutions, or the commands 
of supreme power. It had been, almost exclusively, the occu- 
pation of the nobility, with which it had risen, as it was devoted to 
fall with it. Under the reign of Ferdinand and Isabeila, the 
Spanish nobility lost all its lustre. The period of these events 
was marked by new and bold enterprises at sea, which terminat- 
ed with the discovery ofa new world. Where could those be 
found, who at such a time would haye listened attentively to the 


~ The Aeademie des jeux forcuxr at Toulouse, seems to be the 
most ancient literary institution of this kind in Europe. Its name is 
derived from the eglantine flower which was awarded annually to 
the best poem presented. Its existence was preserved so late as the 
l'rench revolution, when like many other venerable institutions, it wa’ 
swept away by the revolutionary torrent. The famous Barrére, one of 
the most bloody monsters of the revolution, was among the last whé 


sarned the prize of the egiantine. 
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soft lays of the Troubadours, and to their gallantries, deemed 
insipid by a military and sea-faring public? The adventures 
of heroes in distant seas and countries, and the description of a 
newly discovered world, were now much better calculated to 
‘Captivate the interest of the court, and of the public at large, 
than the feeble strains of love-sick hearts. Those new subjects 
of poetry, were celebrated by Castilians if’ the Castilian lan- 
guage ; whosoever was capable of understanding this, read and 
‘admired ; and the Troubadours, yieiding to the spirit of the 
timés, were sinking fast into oblivion.* 

When Catalonia and Arragon had long freed themselves 
from the yoke of the Saracens, the kingdoms of Castile and of 
Leon had yet to struggle with various success against these va- 
lorous invaders, until victory declared itself finally in their fa- 
vor. In proportion as the Castilians began to weigh in the po- 
litical scale, their language rose from its state of barbarism and 
was so much improved, one century after the Provengal idiom 
had attained its highest degree of perfection, that it became fit 
for romantic poetry. The first indubitable specimen of Castili- 

-an poetry, is offered to us by Alphonsus &. the Wise, (about 
1250) and at the same time poétsin the Gulician and Portuguese 
dialects rose in the person. : nan Fez de Pavia, and in that 
of Dionysius king f Portug: | (h 25.) 

Though thé Troubadour were living in the next vicinity of 
the Castilians, these, nevertheless, did not choose to adopt tc 
sweetness of their song ; their poetry breathes a quite different 
spirit, and its subjects are likewise entirely different. Thence 
it may be concluded that the Castilian poetry formed itself gra- 
dually independently from the influence of their northern 
neighbors, 

The favorite themes of Castilian poetry were romances, and 
versified tales of some more considerable extent It is likely, 
that the former, which consist of small tales in regular stanzas, 
and whose subject is either war or love, took their-origin in 
Castile. ‘Ihe Castilian Romances cannot be supposed to have 












* See [Millot] histoire des Troubadours ; Crescembini» d+ lia élo- 
quenza Italiana. 7h. Ant. Sanches Colleccion de poesias CasicManas 
anteriores al Siglio 145. Madrid, 1779. 8vo. 
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been derived either from the romances composed in the north 
of France or from the ballads of the English minstrels. The 
French romances were nothing better than imitations of foreign 
poetry, and the character of English ballads is:so.totally differ- 
ent from that to be found in the Castilian romances, that it is im-. 
possible to trace in them any kindred origin. If we are not 
willing to allow them to have been entirely original, we might 
perhaps, with more reasO, suppose them to haye been‘dcrived 
from specimens of Persian poetry; for, they,are rich in Arabi-" 
an traits of character, and many of them bear a striking likeness 
to remantic tales in the Arabian taste, which even in.our days 
are still in the mouth ef the Spanish people. The oldest and 
vriginal Spanish romances are breathing a highly romantic and 
juilitary spirit, especially when pourtraying battles with the Sa- 
racens, and they are very remote from the unnatural and affect- 
ed tone, assumed by this species of poetry, since the Spaniards 
had taken Tuscan poets for their models, and formed in their 
imitation their own ideas and sentiments.* : 
The matter for the longer versified tales of the Castilians 

was borrowed either from sacred cr from profane history, or 
else from romantic adventuroag 5 ait pe first kind of these compo- 
sitions furnished versified biogt vi ies of the Saints, the second. 
rhymed chronicles, and the third novels. two former are 
not possessed of any quality whic ight r 

the attention of the present age; but the Castilian novels would 
perhaps deserve to be better known; at least we might recom- 
mend with this view the study of the Spanish language to the 
exhausted imagination of modern novel-writers, 


* The most ancient Spanish romances are collected in tibe following 
work. Cancionero de Romances en queestan recopilados: la major purte 
de los romances Castellanosypque hasta agora se ‘han* compunstu. Anvers, 
1555. 12mo. Other ancient Spanish romances are collected in the fol= 
lowing works. tomancero general por Miguel de Mad:igul,, 1604 — 
Fioresta de varios Romances facados de lus histerias antiguus de los he- 
chos famosos de tos deze pares de Francia por Damian Lopez de Tartaja- 
da. Madrid, 1713. 12mo.—Concionero general que contiene muchas abras 
de diversos autores antiguos con alyunas cesae nuevas —Airvers 1575, 8x 
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The transition from Romances to books of-knight-crrantry, 
which the satirical lashes of a Cervantes have rendered so fa- 
mous; may easily be conceived. Nothing more was wanting to 
give birth to the latter than to spin out the romance toa great- 
er extent. The matter for such romantic compositions was 
plentifully supplied. The continual war fare’ of the ‘Spaniards 
with the Arabians, fostered and nourished among them the spi- 
rit of chivalry, which sometimes found an additional incentive 
in the songs of the Arabians, which had become familiar to their 
enemies. The Arabian tales which were incessantly rehearsed 
in the courts of Murcia, of Granada and of Algarbia, to banish 
ennui from the sovereigns, ‘became gradually ayeherished pus- 
time of the Spaniards, and thus many traits of-Arabian heroes 
were received into the character of Castilian knights and am- 
algamated with the Spanish national characters Such were the 
distinctive features of the old Spanish novels, and in this manner 
we must account for the gigantic heroism which they display, 
for the numerous enchantments which tliey mention, and ior 
that strange mixture of dey otienjand ofjlove; of superstition and 


of gallantry, and the energy. eiccepression which are remarka- 
ble in them. Besides theseatennes? of; romantic fiction, those 


which had furnished poetical, matter to their northern neigh- 
bors, such as the fictitious life of Alexander the Great and of 
the heroes before Troy, were by no means unknown to the Spa- 
niards, and it is probable, that they did not leave these treasures 
unimproved. 

And yet, most ofthe Castilian chivalresque novels are moul- 
dering away unnoticed in Spanish libraries, and even the litera- 
ry debate concerning their relationship witethe novels of north- 
ern France, is still far from being decided. Most of the roman- 
tic fictions which are to be found in the Castilian language, are 
likewise to be found in the French, and thus their primitive 
country is hardly to be ascertained. It is probable, howeyer, 
that the celebrated Amadis of Gaul, was originally a Spanish 
fiction. This book became for Spain what the life of Charle- 
main with his twelve peers was for France, or that of Arthur 
with the knights of the Round Table, for Britain; viz. the fun- 
damental novel, to which in Spain ancient and more recent 
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fictions were knit. Jt was a custom of the countries, where the 
romantic poetry was cultivated, to exchange and to interweave, 
as it were, their respective fictions, and to Tend, so to say, one 
to another their own heroes. Thus, the French lent to the 
Spaniards their Charlemain, the Spaniards lent to the French 
their Amadis, and the English to the Britons their king Ar- 
thur. Judging from this custom, we might.suppose that the 
Amadis of Gaul was of Spanish origin, and if we could believe 
an ancient chronicle, this hero was really the creation of Lobei- 
ra, a Portuguese, who flourished towards the end of the thir- 
teenth century. ‘ 

It was in the midst of these preparatory exercises, that the 
golden era of the Castilians, of their empire, of their language - 
and of their fine literature drew nearer. This new epoch fol- 
lowed in close succession the downfall of the Spanish knight- 
hood under the reign of Ferdinand the Catholic; and since that 
time, all the anterior adventures of chivalry, together with the 
delineations to which it had given birth, were nearly for- 


gotten.* 
( To be continued. “J 


MISCELLANIES. 


WASHING OF MERINO-WOOL. 


For the following article we are indebted to the liberality of 
a gentleman in the vieinity of Pittsburgh, who has practical ex- 
perience of the operation of which he has so politely communi- 
cated the process, and upon whose veracity the greatest reliance’ 
may be placed. 

““ Many people,” says he, “are getting discouraged in the 
raising of Merino-sheep, for the only reason that they cannot 
manufacture the wool. They are not aware, that this is mere- 


“* See Sanchez Collection; Sarmiento Obras posslumgs, Madrid 1775, 
Ate. 
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ly owing to the imperfection of the common methed of washing 
wool, by scalding, working with the hand, &c. which is not suf- 
ficient for depriving the wool of Merinos of the oily matter and 
other impurities which adhere to it. The wool is thus matted 
up, so that when it is brought to the carding machine, it gets 
nafied, it will neither spin nor weave, nor full well, and for all 
this the carder is frequently blamed out of ignorance. The 


following mode of washing the wool will not be attended with: 


any such consequence : 

“ When you are about to wash your wool, gather a quantity 
of chamber-ley ; then have a kettle fixed above a moderate fire ; 
fill it half with chamber-ley and half with water, and make it 
lukewarm. Then take a smali quantity of wool and put it into 
the kettle, and let it soak a few minutes, when it is taken out 
and laid on a board so that all the liquor can run off. Another 
portion of wool is now put into the kettle and the same opera- 
tion continued, until all your wool is bathed, filling the kettle 
up'from time to time with water and chamber-ley in proportion 
asthe liquor is wasted, and keeping it continually moderately 
warm.After this, have a basket suspended in a running stream, 
so that the-water flows through the basket. The basket should 
be about/three‘fect, in length, two feet wide and eighteen inch- 
es deep, but the,mouth of the basket must be about three inch- 
es above the surface.of the water, so that when yor begin to wash 
the wool, the water does not splash out. Then have a rake, 
whose head is one foot:and the teeth about six inches long, and 
only half an inch separate‘one from another, put a small quanti- 
ty of wool into the basket,at:one time, stamp it and turn it with 
the rake till the water runs clear through the basket. Then 
lift the wool out of the basket with the rake, lay it on a board or 
hurdle, till all the water has run off and put it to dry, but be 


careful, as long as the wool is wet, not to handle it too much 


with your hands. You will take likewise care not to knead or 
to wring it, for, by this means the wool is matted up, which is 
more the case with Merino than with common woo]. Before 
the wool is sent to the carding machine, it should be picked and 
afterwards laid on a hurdle made of cord in the manner ofa 


net, but more strong and stretched very stiff. In want of cord 
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the hurdle may be likewise made with laths or boards, about 
six feet long and five feet broad. In this situation beat the wool 
with a stick, till it becomes loose and open like cotton, after 
which it may be sent to the machine, where any skilful carder 
wiil form it easily into beautiful rolls. The beating of the wool 
is for no other purpose, than to render it loose and open, in the 
mean time, that all the dust and other impurities that have not 
‘been entirely separated in the picking, will fall through the 
hurdle. 


METHOD OF CURING DAMP WALLS. 


Boil two quarts of tar with two ounces of kitchen grease, for 
a quarter of an hour in an iron pot. Add some of this tar to a 
mixture of slaked lime and powdered glass, which have passed 
through a flour-sieve and been completely dried over the fire in 
an iron pot, in the proportion of two parts of lime and one of 
glass, till the mixture becomes of the consistence of thin plast- 
er. The cement must be used immediately after being mixed, 
and therefore it is proper not to mix more of it than will be re- 
quired for one square foot of wali, since it quickly becomes too 
hard for use, and care must be taken to prevent any moisture 
from mixing with the cement. Fora wall merely damp, a coat- 
ing one-eight of an inch thick willbe sufficient; but if the wall 
is wet, there must be a second coat. Plaster made of iime, hair 
and plaster of Paris, may afterwards be laid on it as a cement. 
The cement above described, will unite the parts of common 
lime-stone or marble so as to make them as durable as they 
were prior to the fracture. 









TO PRESERVE WOOD IN DAMP SITUATIONS. 


Two coats of the following preparation are to be applied, af- 
ter which the wood is subject to no deterioration from humidi- 
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ty. Twenty pounds of rosin are to be beaten in a mortar to 
which three pounds of sulphur and twelve pints of whale-oil are 
to be added. This mixture is to be meited over the fire, and 
stirred during the operation. Ochre, reduced to an impalpable 
powder by triturating it with oil, may then be combined in the 
proportion necessary to give either a lighter or a darker color 
to the material. The first coat should be put on slightly, hav- 
ing been previously heated; the second may be applied in two 
or three days and a third after an equal interval, if from the pe- 
culiar dampness of the situation it should be judged expedient. 


METHOD OF CLEANSING SILK, WOOLLEN AND COTTON GOODS, 
WITHOUT DAMAGE TO THE TEXTURE OR COLOR. 


Grate raw potatoes to a fine pulp in clean water, and pass the 
iiquid matter through a coarse sieve into another vessel of was 
tcr; let the mixture stand till the firm white particles of the po- 
tatoes [the fecula] are separated; then pour the mucilaginous 
liquor from the fecula; and preserve the liquor for use.- The 
article to be cleaned, should then be laid upon a linen cloth on 
u table, and having provided a clean sponge, dip the sponge in 
the potato-liquor and apply it to the article to be cleaned, till 
the dirt is perfectly separated, then wash it in clean water sev- 
eral times, Two middle sized potatoes will be sufficient for a 
pint of water. 

The white fecula will answer for the purpose of tapioca and 
make an useful nourishing food with soup or milk, and serve to 
make starch or hair-powder. The coarse pulp which does not 
pass the sieye, is of great use in cleaning worsted curtains, ta- 
pestry, carpets, or other coarse goods. 

The mucilaginous liquor will clean all sorts of silk, cotton 
or woollen goods, without hurting or spoiling the color; it is 
ulso useful in cleaning oil-paintings, or furniture that is soiled. 
Dirty painted wainscots may be cleansed by wetting a sponge 
in the liquor, then dipping it in a little fine, clean sand and af.- 
terwards rubbing the wainscot with it. 
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248 MISCELLANIES. 


PREPARATION OF TURKEY-LEATHER. 


The following is the preparation ef Turkey-leather in the 
Crimea: The skins are first steeped twenty-four hours in cold 
water. The fleshy parts and fat are then scraped off. They 
are macerated ten days in lime-water, after which the hair is 
removed; they are then soaked for a fortnight m clean water, 
frequently renewed and kneaded by treading. The last water 
is impregnated with dog’s dung, to complete the separation of 
the hair; they are scraped, and then considered as clean. The 
skins are then soaked four days in an infusion. of bran; after- 
wards in a lukewarm decoction of honey, poured through the 
press and finally steeped four days in salt-water, when they are 
ready for dyeing. The ertemisia annua [mugwort] in decoc- 
tion, is the base of all the colors which ure given to the Turkey- 
leather in the Tauride, at Astrachan and in the towns which 
formerly belonged to Turkey. To dye red, cochineal in pow- 
der is mixed with the decoction of mugwort, and alum is add- 
ed. After the skins have been steeped in this dye, they are 
kneaded in a hot infusion of oak-leaves; when they have be- 
come supple and mellow, they are passed through cold water, 
they are then rubbed with olive-oil, and callendered with wood- 


en cylinders. 


AGRICULTURAL CAUTION, 


Mr. Leroi, who has made many successful experiments in 
agriculture, advises persons, by no means to procure grain for 
sowing, frorn a soil north of their own land, but from a country 
south of it; because, he says, it is a general rule, that the pro- 
duct of seed improves in quality, in going from south to north, 

and that it decreases in virtue, in going from north to south. 
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“DEAF AND DUMB CONVERSING WITH THE BLIND. 





A public conversation between the deaf and dumb and the 
blind, took place on the 26th of July last, at the royal institute of 
Paris. The young pupils composed sentences with characters 


in relief; read, wrote, explained several passages in Virgil, re- . 


solved problems in algebra, and replied in a most satisfactory 
manner to questions in geography, pointing out on the maps the 
places they described. The music, which was occasionally per- 
formed, was well executed. But afterwards, ai unexpected cir- 
cumstance occurred, namely, an example given for the first 
time, of an immediate communication between the deaf and 
dumb, and the blind. These two classes of beings, who seemed 
for ever separated, are now approximated, and may be made to 
understand each other.. ‘This invaluable invention does infinite 
honor toits author. Some phrases were dictated. One of the 
blind immediately comprehended by the touch the representa- 
tive signs of the phrases which the dumb pupil addressed to 
him, and repeated them ina loud voice to the assembly. The 
deaf and dumb pupil in his turn watched the signs made to him 
by the blind youth, and wrote down the precise words that had 


been dictated to the latter. 


LATE FALL OF STONES IN FRANCE. 


Mr Lamoureux, an able naturalist, and an eye-witness of the 
jate fall of stones at Agen; in the south of France, has transmit- 
ted the following relation to the Institutt, the general depot of 
all that is scientific and’curious in France. 

“ Ateleven in the morning, the sky was pure, calm and 


transparent, as it is) almost always in the southern provinces; 


and as it is so rarely on the foggy banks of the Seine—Ona 
sudden, in the north-east, appeared at a great distance, a dark 
cloud, with ajvery slow moticn, and apparently circumscribed 


dimensions’; for at the great altitude at which it was, its dia- 
Presently its mo- 


mcter did-not appear more than a few feet. 
tion increased, the cloud rolled over itself with a noise resem- 
Votes. -. 2 H 
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bling that of a continual thunder. A terrible explosion took 
place ; the noise ceased, the cloud divided itself; at the same 
instant, the inhabitants of several villages were struck with ter- 
ror at seeing falling around them stones of a very considerable 
size, making holes in the earth several inches in depth. The 
count de Villeneuve, prefect of the department, has collected 
several of them.” Mr. Lamoureux has sent his brother to the 
place to obtain all the information he can procure. The stones 
collected at Agen resembled those found at l’Aigle, Landes, or 
other places, but they are of a clearer grey or a thimner consis- 
tency. If they came from the moon, they must belong toa 
more refined manufacture than we’ have hitherto seen.— Mr. 
Lamoureux proposes to deposit these beutiful specimens at the 
Institute, and we shall then be better able to judge of them. 


en 


MANNER OF RABELAIS TO TRAVEL WITHOUT MONEY. 


The celebrated satyrist Rabelais was going to Paris, and he 

was short of moncy when he was yet at a very great distance 
from that city. Any other but this ingenious character might 
have been obliged for want of credit or other necessaries to 
make a stop, or else tobeg for money. But such was not the 
lot of Rabelais. He procured a sufficient quantity of brick dust, 
wrapped portions of it in various papers in the form of medi- 
cinal powders, and wrote on the one, foison Jor the king ; on 
the other, forse for the king’s brother ; and onthe third, poison 
for the Dauphin. Having got these packets ready, he placed 
them in such a manner, that the landlord, who was as curious 
as he was a faithful subject to the king, could not fail discover- 
ing them. ‘The scheme succeded to the best wishes of Rabe- 
lais, and the lahdlord sent an immediate report to the secretary 
of state. An officer of the police was directly despatched, 
who conducted the traitor to the capital, providing him on his 
way with every necessary of life. Having finally arrived at 
Paris, he was recognised as the celebrated Rabelais, and his pow- 
der having proved on inspection quite harmless, the trick 
which would have brought to the gallows any less celebrated 
jester, met with universal laughter and approbation. 
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COMMENDABLE INDUSTRY. 


The following are the languages or dialects in which the 
British and Foreign Bible Society have already been instfumen- 
tal in diffusing the Holy Scriptures, in all fifty-nine. 


English 
Welsh 
Gaelic 
Manks 
Trish 
Mohawk 
Esquimaux 
German 
Bohemian 
Swedish 
Finnish 
Laponese 
Danish 
Icelandic 
Polish 
Hungarian 
Sclavonian 
Lithuanian 
Lettonian 
Esthonian 
Ladineche 
Churwelshe 
Ttalian 
Spanish 
Portuguese 
French 
Dutch 
Calmuck 
Turkish 
Arabic 


Ancient Greek 
Modern Greek 
Tamul 
Bengalic 
Hindostanic 
Malayalian 
Chinese 
Cingalese 
Burgis 
Moldavian 
Malay 
Ethiopic 
Orissa 
Persian 
Persic 
Burman 
Siamese 
Afghan 
Turcoman 
Sousint 
Seek 
Telinga 
Carnatic 
Macaner 
Kakheng 
Mahrattan 
Sinhuli Pal? 
Baloch 
Pushtu 
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BONES NECESSARY FOR FOWLS IN WINTER. 


(From the Middlebury Repertory. ) 


% 


It is a fact universally known, in this northern climate, that 
dung hill fowls, during the season when the ground is covered 
with snow, intermit their laying. The reason is, that one ma- 
terial of which the egg is composed, they are unable to pro- 
cure. This is the carbonate of lime, which composes the shell 
and part of the yolk. When the ground is bare, they obtain this 
substance from pebbles and common.earth. 

Jt is believed, that fowls eat only those pebbies, that contain 
a portion of lime ; if so, their object in eating them is not mere- 
ly trituration, but to preserve a necessary article of food. 

Corn, the natural food of fowls in winter, contains buta scanty 
portion of lime. Wheat is known to contain it in greater abun- 
dance, and also to be the best kind of grain to give to fowls for 
the production of eggs. 

To furnish the necessary supply of lime, give bones pound- 
ed to the fineness of corn. They consist of lime very nearly 
assimilated to the egg-shell, and also contain considerable other 
nutritious matter, which will lessen the consumption of corn. 
Fowls wil] eat them with such eagerness, that when thrown down 
with corn, every particie of bone will be picked up before the 
corn is touched. This food contributes to their health and fat- 


ness, as well as to their fecundity. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY, 


For the Western Gleaner. 


THE BATTLE OF BRIDGEWATER 


THE cloud of war has roll’d away, 

The midnight flash illumes no more, 

No sounds around the warrior stray, 

Save dark Niag’ra’s solemn roar. 

Through gloomy woods’ undaunted, slow, 
Columbia’s conqu’ring bands withdraw, 
War's passions hush’d—their bosoms glow 
With patriot pride, and solemn awe. 


Their ranks are thinn’d—but not in flight, 
Triumph was on each parting breath, 

The midnight stars with ghastly light 

Glare on the pallid cheek of death. 

No groan is heard—though struggling round, 
Gasp many a bleeding friend and foe ; 

Niag’ra late in battle drowned, 

Now drowns the feebler voice of wo, 


Silent the patriot bands retire, 

But not with fear——who dares intrude, 
Shall find their ranks, a wall of fire, 
And quit the field or roll in blood. 


Thus through the gloom of nightly air 
The storm retires—its thunders huri’d, 
While yet new bolts seem gathering there 
To wrap in flames the trembling world. 


Strengthen’d by love, with glory warm’d, 
Vain now were death’s or tyrants’ frown; 
Lake angel troops, with thunder arm’d, 
They bear the lov’d, the wounded Brown. 
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POETRY. 


SOME ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS IN JANUARY. 


HA, little blossoms whence came ye, 
With leaf so green and bud so red ? 
Autumnal winds have stript each tree, 


And summer’s leafy charms are dead. 


To art ye owe your make perchance, 
And lately bloom’d on lady’s:form,; 

Till some rude beau in merry dance, 
Brush’d you away like wintry storm. 


Mourn not—beneath those eyes, that:dart 
Their melting rays through many“a breast, 

Eliza pins you near her heart— | 
An angel there would be too blest. 


Ye tremble now beneath the sighs, 
That murmur for the good, the brave, 
And gently sink, and sweetly rise, 
Like foam upon the summer’s wave. 


Say; little flowers, what passions glow 
Within that lovely living shrine, 
That make you heave and tremble so, 

Or are her feelings all divine. 


Ah, senseless things, ye sleep, the while 
Men secret looks of rapture steal, 

In vain the sigh, the blush, the smile, 
Ye cannot near, nor see, nor feel. 


Down from that bosom, nor impart 
A charm, whereall is now too fair; 
Pierce not his breast with double smart, 
Who looks and loves in mute despair. 


E, 








SELECTED POETRY. 


TO MY CIGAR. 


(From the Boston Gazette. ) 


YES; social friend, I love thee well, 
In learned Doctor’s spite ; 

I love thy fragrant, misty spell, 
I love thy calm delight. 


W hat, if they tell, with phizzes long, 
Our yearsiare’sooner past ? 

I wouldveply, with reason strong; 
They’re sweeter while they last. 

And oft, mild tube, to me thou art 
A monitor, though still; 

Thou speak’st a lesson to my heart, 
Beyond the preacher’s skill. 


When, in the lonely evening hour, 
Attended but by thee, 

O’er history’s varied page I pore, 
Man’s fate in thine to see. 

Awhile like thee the hero burns, 
And smokes and fumes around, 

And then like thee to ashes turns, 
And mingles with the ground. 


Thou’rt like the man of worth, who gives 
To goodness every day ; 

The fragrance of whose virtue lives, 
When he has pass’d away. 


Oft when thy snowy column grows, 
And breaks and falls away, 

I trace, how mighty realms thus rose, 
Then tumbied to decay. 


From beggar’s fringe to monarch’s robe, 
One commen doom is pass’d, 

Sweet nature’s works, the mighty globe 
Must ail burn out at last. 
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POETRY. 


And’ what is he, who smokes thee now? 


A little moving heap ; 
That soon, like thee, to fate must bow, 
Like thee in dust must sleep. 
And when I see thy smoke roll high, 
Thy ashes downward go, pies 
Methinks ’tis thus my soul shall fly, 5 
Thus leave my body low. 
A huge Cigar are all mankind, 
And time’s the wasting breatlt, ‘ 
That, late or early, we shall find 
Gives all to dusty earth. 
THE WANDERING BOY. 
A SONG, 
By. H. K. White. : 


WHEN the winter wind whistles along the wild moor, 
And the cottager sheds on the beggar his door ; 

When the chilling tear stands in my comfortless eye; 

Oh how hard is the lot of the wandering boy : 


When winter is cold, and I have no rest; 

And my heart it is cold, as it beatsan my breast; 
No father, no mother, no kindred have I, 

For I am a parentless wandering boy. 


Yet I had a home, and I once had asire, 

A mother, who granted each infant desire ; 

Our cottage it stood in a wood embowe:’d vale, 
Where the ring-dove would warble its sorrowful tale. 


But my father and mother were summon’d away, 
And they left me ta hard-hearted strangers a prey ; 
I fled from their rigor with many a sigh, 

And now [’m a poor little wandering boy. 

The wind it is keen, and the snow loads the gale, 


And no one will list to my innocent tale; 
I'll. go to the grave, where my parents both lie, 
Affid death shall befriend the poor wandering boy. 
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